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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE fateful year of 1936 is over. It began with the death 
of King George and Rudyard Kipling in January, and has 

ended with the abdication of King Edward, 
ue en after a reign of less than eleven months, 

and the accession of King George VI. No 
year in our history has been more eventful, no crisis has 
better shown the mettle of our pasture than the one we have 
recently surmounted. No greater test of the value of 
democracy could have been made than that through which 
the self-governing peoples of the British Empire passed 
during the nine days of complete suspense after bewildering 
shock. During those days they showed themselves worthy 
to be the masters of their own destiny. 


Kina Epwarp made abdication of his throne, titles and 

honours on the morning of December 10 at Fort Belvedere, 
in the presence of his three brothers, the Dukes 

The Abdication of York, Gloucester and Kent. This is the 

King Edward text of his message to Parliament which 
embodies the fateful document :— 

After long and anxious consideration I have determined to renounce 
the Throne, to which I succeeded on the death of my father, and I am 
now communicating this my final and irrevocable decision. 

Realizing as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope that I 
shall have the understanding of my peoples in the decision I have 
taken and the reasons which have led me to take it. 

I will not enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg that 
it should be remembered that the burden which constantly rests upon 
the shoulders of a Sovereign is so heavy that it can only be borne 
in circumstances different from those in which I now find myself. 

I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty that rests on me to 
place in the forefront the public interest when I declare that I am 
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conscious that I can no longer discharge this heavy task with efficiency 
or with satisfaction to myself. 

I have accordingly this morning executed an instrument of abdica- 
tion in the terms following :— 

I, Epwarp THE EIGHTH OF GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, AND THE 
BritisH DoMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, Kine, Emperor or Inp1a, 
DO HEREBY DECLARE MY IRREVOCABLE DETERMINATION TO RENOUNCE 
THE THRONE FOR MYSELF AND FOR MY DESCENDANTS, AND MY DESIRE 
THAT EFFECT SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THIS INSTRUMENT OF ABDICATION 
IMMEDIATELY. 

IN TOKEN WHEREOF I HAVE HEREUNTO SET MY HAND THIS TENTH 
DAY OF DECEMBER, 1936, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE WITNESSES WHOSE 
SIGNATURES ARE SUBSCRIBED. 

(SicénED) EDWARD B.I. 

My execution of this instrument has been witnessed by my three 
brothers, their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Duke of Kent. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals which 
have been made to me to take a different decision, and I have before 
reaching my final determination most fully pondered over them. 

But my mind is made up. Moreover, further delay cannot but be 
most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve as Prince 
of Wales and as King, and whose future happiness and prosperity are 
the constant wish of my heart. 

I take my leave of them in the confident hope that the course which 
I have thought it right to follow is that which is best for the stability 
of the Throne and Empire and the happiness of my peoples. 

I am deeply sensible of the consideration which they have always 
extended to me both before and after my accession to the Throne and 
which I know they will extend in full measure to my successor. 

I am most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind in 
giving effect to the instrument which I have executed and that all 
necessary steps should be taken immediately to secure that my lawful 
successor, my brother his Royal Highness the Duke of York, should 
ascend the Throne. 

EDWARD B.I. 


THE recent history of the crisis which led to the abandonment 
by the King of his throne, privileges and duties, was briefly 
p and simply told by Mr. Baldwin to the House 
ethene sei of Commons on December 10, immediately 
after the speaker had read the King’s message 

to the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin had had, he said, 
no time to prepare a speech, The tale runs as follows, After 
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briefly referring to his personal friendship for the King, which 
has existed for several years, Mr. Baldwin described his own 
resumption of office in October after the summer’s complete 
holiday 


“‘ There were two things that disquieted me at that moment. There 
was coming into my office a vast volume of correspondence, mainly at 
that time from British subjects and American citizens of British origin 
in the United States of America, from some of the Dominions, and 
from this country, all expressing perturbation and uneasiness at what 
was then appearing in the American press. 

“ T was aware also that there was in the near future a divorce case 
coming on, the results of which made me realize that possibly a difficult 
situation might arise later, and I felt it was essential that someone 
should see his Majesty and warn him of the difficult situation that might 
arise later if occasion was given for a continuation of this kind of 
gossip and criticism, and the danger that might come if that gossip and 
that criticism spread from the other side of the Atlantic to this country. 

‘TI felt that in the circumstances there was only one man who could 
speak to him and talk the matter over with him, and that man was 
the Prime Minister. And I felt doubly bound by my duty as I con- 
ceived it to the country and my duty to him, not only as counseller 
but as a friend. 

“TI consulted—I am ashamed to say it and they have sinegpibis 
me—none of my colleagues.” 


This interview, which occurred at Fort Belvedere on October 
19, was the only interview for which Mr. Baldwin asked 
the King. 


Tuer Prime Minister had the cheers of the whole House when 
he described his view of the duty of the King’s advisers. 


“ Sir, I may say before I proceed to the details of the 
The Duty of 

Plain Speech conversation that an adviser of the Crown can be of 
no possible service to his master unless he tells him at 
all times the truth as he sees it, whether that truth be welcome or not. 
And let me say here, as I may say several times before I finish, when 
I look back on these talks there is nothing that I have told his Majesty 

of which I felt he should not be aware. Nothing. 

“ But his Majesty’s attitude all through has been—let me put it 
in this way ; never has he shown any sign of offence, of being hurt 
at anything I have said to him, and the whole of our discussions have 
been carried out, as I said, with an increase if possible of the mutual 
respect and regard in which we stood. 

“T told his Majesty that.I had two great anxieties, one the effect 
of a continuance of the kind of criticism that at that time was 
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proceeding in the American press, the effect it would have in the 
Dominions, and particularly in Canada, where it was widespread, 
the effect it would have in this country. That was the first thing. 

“ And then I reminded him of what I had often told him and his 
brothers in years past. Thatisthis. You take the British monarchy— 
a unique institution. The Crown in this country through the centuries 
has been deprived of many of its prerogatives, but to-day, while that is 
true, it stands for far more than it ever has done in its history. 

“The importance of its integrity is beyond all question far greater 
than it has ever been, being, as it is, not only the last link of Empire 
that is left but a guarantee in this country so long as it exists in that 
integrity against many evils that have affected and afflicted other 
countries. 

“There is no man or woman in this country, to whatever party they 
belong, who would not subscribe to that. 

“‘ But while this feeling largely depends on the respect which has 
grown up in the last three generations for the Monarchy, it might not 
take so long in the face of the kind of criticism to which it.is being 
exposed to lose that power far more rapidly than it was built up, and 
once lost I doubt if anything would restore it.” 


At this same interview, Mr. Baldwin felt he must point out 
the dangers of the situation. The King said to him “ not 

once but many times. . . ‘ You and I must 
settle this matter together... will not 

have anyone interfering.” Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out the danger of the Simpson divorce proceedings, 
the gossip it would arouse, the danger of the growth of 
factions. He pressed for no kind of answer. He only asked 
for consideration of his view. After this the Prime Minister 
did not see the King until November 16. Mrs. Simpson’s 
divorce case had been heard, she had her decree nisi. The 
King sent for Mr. Baldwin, who spoke to him for some twenty 
minutes about “the question of marriage.” 

“T told him that I did not think that a particular marriage was 
one that would receive the approbation of the country, that marriage 
involved the lady becoming Queen. I did tell his Majesty once that 
I might be a remnant of the old Victorians, but my worst enemy would 
not say this of me, that I did not know what the reactions of the English 
people would be in a particular course of action, and I told him that 
so far as they went I was certain that that would be impracticable. 


“*T cannot go, however, into details, but that was the substance. 
I pointed out to him that the position of the King’s wife was different 
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from the position of the wife of any other citizen in the country. It 
was part of the price that a King has to pay. His wife becomes Queen, 
the Queen becomes Queen of the country, and therefore in the choice 
of a Queen the voice of the people must be heard. . . . 

“Then his Majesty said to me—and I have his permission to tell 
you this—that he wanted to tell me something that he long wanted 
to tell me. He said, ‘J am going to marry Mrs. Simpson and I am 
prepared to go.’ I said, ‘ Sir, that is most grievous news.’” [Our italics. ] 


That night, November 16, the King told his mother and his 
brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, of his intention. 
The Duke of Kent, who was away, was told later. 


THE next interview occurred on November 25, when the 
King again sent for Mr. Baldwin, and he asked the Prime 
nie Minister to consider whether a compromise 
a age could not be reached, by which he should 
marry Mrs. Simpson, but that Parliament 


should pass an Act which would enable her to be a wife but 
not a Queen. 


“T told him that I had not considered it. I could give him no 
considered opinion. If he asked me my first reaction informally, my 
first reaction was that Parliament would never pass it. 

“T said if he so desired I would examine it formally. He said 
he did so desire. Then I said it would mean putting it formally before 
the whole Cabinet and communicating with the Prime Ministers of all 
the Dominions. Was that his wish? He told me that it was. I 
said I would do it. 

“On December 2 he asked me to see him. Again I had intended 
asking for an audience later that week because such inquiries as I 
thought it proper to make I had not completed. The inquiries had 
gone far enough to show that neither in the Dominions nor here would 
there be any prospect of such legislation being accepted. 

“His Majesty asked me if I could answer his question. I gave him 
that reply, that I was afraid it was impracticable for those reasons. 
But I do want the House to realize this. His Majesty said that he 
was not surprised at that answer. He took my answer with no question 
and he never recurred to it again. 

“T want you to put yourselves in his Majesty’s place and to realize 
what his feelings were and how glad he would have been had this been 
possible. But he said no more about it. He behaved as a great 
gentleman. He said the matter was closed, and I had no word again 
from him. That decision, of course, was a formal decision, and that 
was the only formal decision of any kind taken by the Government 
until I come to the history of yesterday. [Our italics.] 
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Mr. BaLDwIN reminded the House that the King was not 

young, “he is a mature man with wide and great 

experience.”” He meant, if he went, to go with 

dignity. He wished to make his brother’s 

succession as little difficult as possible. Mr. Baldwin here 
read a pencilled note he had received from the King :— 

The Duke of York. He and the King have always been on the 


best of terms as brothers, and the King is confident that the Duke 
will deserve and will receive the support of the whole Empire. 


This reference to the Duke of York was loudly cheered. Mr. 
Baldwin went on :— 

“I would say a word or two on the King’s position. The King 
cannot speak for himself. The King has told us that he cannot carry, 
and does not see his way to carrying, those almost intolerable burdens 
of kingship without a woman at his side. And we know that this 
crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen now rather than later from 
that very frankness of his Majesty’s character which is one of his many 
attractions. 

“It would have been perfectly possible for his Majesty not to 
have told me of this at the date when he did and not to have told me 
for some months to come. But he realized the damage that might 
be done in the interval by gossip and rumours and talk and he made 
that declaration to me when he did on purpose to avoid what he felt 
might be dangerous not only here but throughout the Empire to that 
very moral force of the Crown which we are all determined to sustain. 


Durine the last days of November and the first days of 
December the Government hoped for the King’s recon- 

sideration of so momentous a step as abdica- 
. °” tion. They failed to move him. If he could 
not marry Mrs. Simpson morganatically—and none of his 
Governments would agree to pass the necessary legislation— 
he would go. The last effort was made on Wednesday, 
December 8, when Mr. Baldwin wrote the following to the 
King :— 

Mr. Baldwin with his humble duty to the King. 

This morning Mr. Baldwin reported to the Cabinet his interview 
with your Majesty yesterday and informed his colleagues that your 
Majesty then communicated to him informally your firm and definite 
intention to renounce the Throne. 

The Cabinet received this statement of your Majesty’s intention 
with profound regret and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey to your Majesty 

immediately the unanimous feeling of your Majesty’s servants. 
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Ministers are reluctant to believe that your Majesty’s resolve is 
irrevocable and still venture to hope that before your Majesty pro- 
nounces any formal decision your Majesty may be pleased to reconsider 
your intention which must so deeply distress and so vitally affect all 
your Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Baldwin is at once communicating with the Dominion Prime 
Ministers for the purpose of letting them know that your Majesty has 
now made to him the informal intimation of your Majesty’s intention. 

The answer came the same day :—- 


The King has received the Prime Minister’s letter of December 9, 
1936, informing him of the views of the Cabinet. His Majesty has 
given the matter his further consideration, but regrets he is unable to 
alter his decision. 


WE have thought it best to tell the story in Mr. Baldwin’s 
words. The inner history will not be known for some time. 

The most extraordinary part of the whole 
_ en, dismal affair was that an attempt was made 
Abdication by certain political interests to represent Mr. 

Baldwin as a ruthless dictator, a tyrant who 
was bullying the King into an abdication he had no wish to 
make. The image of Mr. Baldwin and his cortége of amiable, 
if not always efficient, colleagues suddenly transformed into 
King-makers of an almost medieval type of ferocity was 
comic in the extreme, and was one of the few bright spots 
in a very distressing affair. Mr. Baldwin, if he could be 
criticized for his handling of one of the most difficult situa- 
tions ever thrown in the way of any Minister, might be 
blamed for his original delay in approaching the King, and 
his neglect to consult the Dominions earlier. His habitual 
dislike of action may have kept him quiet when he should 
have been active. But when he did act at the eleventh hour 
nothing could have been wiser, braver or kinder than his 
language and his attitude. Whethe: earlier action on his 
part would have kept the King on his Throne, and so have 
spared the Empire nine days of intense crisis, and the blow 
of abdication, no one can tell. But it would certainly not 
have been to the interest, honour or safety of the Realm if an 
ambiguous situation in the King’s relations with Mrs. 
Simpson had been prolonged. As it was calumny was hard at 
work, the poison of the American press having filtered over 
here in spite of the reticence of our own. 
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Tue Instrument of Abdication was signed on the morning of 
December 10. It did not take effect until the afternoon 
= of December 11. There were no precedents 
Abdication and for the abdication of an English King. James II 
uccession 
was presumed by Parliament to have abdicated 
after he had run away, taking the Great Seal with him, but 
he himself signed no Instrument. To give effect to King 
Edward’s Abdication a Bill had to be passed through both 
Houses of Parliament on December 11 and to receive the 
assent of the King before he could lay down his Crown. A 
“Demise of the Crown” was then assumed, and the Duke 
of York, the next in succession, mounted the Throne. King 
Edward’s descendants are in the Act of Abdication expressly 
barred for all time from any rights of succession, while his 
matriage and those of his descendants will not require the 
assent of the King. The Royal Marriage Act of 1772 would 
otherwise govern them. King Edward, in the eyes of the law, 
died on December 11. The new King was proclaimed and 
Parliament and the Privy Council took the Oath of Allegiance 
on Saturday, December 12, and Monday, December 14. One 
of the difficulties of the situation was caused by the necessity 
of keeping in step with the Dominions. Their legislation in 
regard to this alteration must keep pace with British legisla- 
tion and must correspond with it. Four Dominions at once 
gave support and strength to Mr. Baldwin. Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa. Southern Ireland made 
a muddle of the affair. It is hoped that this will not 
invalidate the Act of Succession, but the Statute of West- 
minster is categorical. The relevant clause runs :— 


It would be in accord with the established constitutional position 
of all the members of the Commonwealth in relation one to another 
that any alteration in the law touching the Succession to the Throne or 
the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of 
the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 


It is held that without equal and identical legislation in all 
the Dominions, as well as in the Imperial Parliament, this 
alteration might not be valid anywhere, even in those 
countries where it has been passed. 
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Berore leaving England King Edward broadcast to the 
Nation. This he did at 10 o’clock on December 11. Never 
. ,. before was any man’s voice heard by so many 
yn Ae $ people. All over the Empire, in Europe, in 
America, he was listened to with great atten- 
tion. Speaking from Windsor Castle, and announced as 
‘His Royal Highness Prince Edward,” the ex-King said in 
his own words what was in his mind. His speech was, on 
the whole, dignified. It may be said of our late King that 
nothing in his reign so became him as his leaving. This was 
the major part of what he said :— 

At long last I am able to say a few words of my own. I have 
never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not been 
constitutionally possible for me to speak. A few hours ago I discharged 
my last duty as King and Emperor, and now that I have been succeeded 
by my brother the Duke of York my first words must be to declare 
my allegiance to him. This I do with all my heart. 

You all know the reasons which have impelled me to renounce the 
Throne, but I want you to understand that in making up my mind I 
did not forget the country or the Empire, which, as Prince of Wales 
and lately as King, I have for twenty-five years tried to serve. But 
you must believe me when I tell you that I have found it impossible 
to carry the heavy burden of responsibility and to discharge my duties 
as King... 

I have made this, the most serious decision of my life, only upon the 
single thought of what would in the end be best for all. This decision 
has been made less difficult to me by the sure knowledge that my 
brother, with his long training in the public affairs of this country 
and with his fine qualities will be able to take my place forthwith 
without interruption or injury to the life and progress of the Empire, 
and he has one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you and not 
bestowed on me, a happy home with his wife and children. 

During these hard days I have been comforted by her Majesty 
my mother and by my family. The Ministers of the Crown, and in 
particular Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, have always treated me 
with full consideration. There has never been any constitutional 
difference between me and them and between me and Parliament. 
Bred in the constitutional tradition by my father, I should never have 
allowed any such issue to arise. 

Ever s:nce I was Prince of Wales, and later on when I occupied 
the Throne, I have been treated with the greatest kindness by all 
classes of the people wherever I have lived or journeyed throughout 
the Empire. For that I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs and I lay down my burden. It 
may be some time before I return to my native land, but I shall always 
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follow the fortunes of the British race and Empire with profound 
interest, and if at any time in the future I can be found of service to 
his Majesty in a private station I shall not fail. 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him and you, his people, 
happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God bless you all. God 
save the King. 

If there were, on December 11, any people left who had 
misunderstood the action of the Government, the ex-King’s 
words must have finally disabused them. He left Windsor 
immediately, and, accompanied by an equerry, went abroad. 
His fate, which is all uncertain, will always deeply interest 
the British. 


THERE is one person to whom every heart has gone out in 
sympathy during the whole of last year. King George and 

Queen Mary are known to have been: deeply 
Quem Bry anxious about their eldest son, of whose 
entanglement they were aware. During 1936, in sorrow and 
solitude, Queen Mary has borne this trial alone, for there 
was none who could share it with her. Recently, since her 
fears of what might be became a certainty, she must have 
suffered anguish. She saw her husband go. He died, loved 
and mourned by a whole nation, after a strenuous and dutiful 
life. She has now seen her son go into voluntary exile, 
abandoning Throne, Family and Country. She knows what 
the life of a dethroned Monarch must be: this first, and 
therefore almost dearest, of her children has chosen it. Ina 
touching message to the people, dated December 11, she has 
told us of her sorrow and has commended the new King 
to our loyal goodwill :— 

I need not speak to you of the distress which fills a mother’s heart 
when I think that my dear son has deemed it to be his duty to lay 
down his charge and that the reign which had begun with so much 
hope and promise has so suddenly ended. 

I commend to you his brother, summoned so unexpectedly and 
in circumstances so painful to take his place. I ask you to give to him 
the same full measure of generous loyalty which you gave to my beloved 
husband and which you would willingly have continued to give to his 
brother. 

With him I commend my dear daughter-in-law, who will be his 
Queen. May she receive the same unfailing affection and trust which 
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you have given to me for six and twenty years. I know that you have 
already taken her children to your hearts. 

May Queen Mary find some comfort in the deep devotion of 

her children and in the love and sympathy of the whole of her 

people. May she be the guide of the new reign, and see her 
son and his Queen carry on, as we believe they will, the 


tradition of the Royal House which has so nobly served this 
country. 


CrRTAIN facts stand out clearly from this tremendous affair. 
The first is that in spite of the would-be destroyers, in spite of 

the “‘new morality,” and, above all, in spite 
ae of the political wreckers, the British peoples 
stand as solid as they ever did when they are dealing 
with something they know about. In the Dominions 
there was only one answer to the King’s question of 
whether legislation could be passed to enable him to marry 
morganatically a woman who could not be accepted as 
Queen. That has in itself strengthened the British Empire 
immensely. The other fact is that we have all had to return 
once more to our copybook headings. We have learned once 
more the meaning of the phrase Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. Since the war London society has relaxed 
some of the salutory rules which used to guide it. Men 
and women, who in old days would not have been 
admitted to respectable company, have been allowed the 
privilege of good society. How much of King Edward’s 
tragedy has been due to this laxity ? In youth he was known 
to be impatient of “ Victorian ways,” in middle life he 
could not suddenly take on an unfamiliar restraint, and he 
made friends unwisely with second-rate people who pro- 
claimed that they were not “ Victorian.” He is paying the 
penalty, for a penalty it will assuredly be for a man who 
has done so much for his country to renounce all power of 
serving it. The proud motto Ich Dien once laid by, what can 
remain for him but dead sea fruit? In so far as we have 
contributed to his fate by our own slackness we are to blame. 
He may have erred in his judgment, but he is going to be the 
scapegoat for the whole post-war generation. May they take 
the hard lesson to heart and realize its meaning. 
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THE repercussions abroad of this monarchical crisis have been 
considerable. In France our troubles have been sympa- 
sae thetically watched, and the calm dignity and 
of the British have been greatly 
admired. The fact that all parties here and the Overseas 
Dominions united in support of the Prime Minister has 
impressed our French friends. “The British Empire con- 
tinues,” says M. Wladimir d’Ormesson in the Figaro. The 
Débats speaks of the way in which “ English public spirit 
has given a new proof of its strength,” while M. Stephanne 
Lauzanne says, “ the British Empire has come through this 
redoubtable trial strengthened.” A warning note comes 
from another class of paper: ‘‘ Royalty across the Channel 
would not withstand many more such shocks as that adminis- 
tered by King Edward’s outbreak.”’ Opinion in the Dictator- 
ships is less interesting because it is not allowed free play. 
The German Government may feel that it has lost one pathway 
to influence, and no mention of the affair was allowed until 
December 10. The spectacle of a great Democracy in dignified 
and effective action was, no doubt, thought dangerous. 
American opinion has been, to use a colloquialism, flummoxed. 
For months the Press in the U.S.A. has poured filth over 
King Edward. He has been calumniated and lied about, 
and the British Royal Family have been abused and belittled, 
stories even being invented about the most irreproachable 
and august figures in that family, and, deeply as such slander 
has been resented in England, no one has deigned to answer. 
The Bandar-log have thrown their dirt, and no one has even 
looked at them. The American Press are now reduced to 
their permanent occupation of abusing the British people. 
The fact that this country united in the rejection of the idea 
that the King should become the third living husband of 
Mrs. Simpson seemed ridiculous, the constitutional issue 
mere humbug. 
“To a large part of the American public, apparently, this seems 
only our characteristic British hypocrisy ; it would have affairs of the 
heart conducted in the manner of Hollywood. But, although none of 


us can deny that cant and false sentiment have been present amongst 
us in fair measure, the common feelings are rational and logical.” 


Thus the Manchester Guardian in an article on December 12. 
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We are grateful to our contemporary for saying this and for 
underlining the vast difference of view that exists in such 
matters between ourselves and the citizens of the U.S.A. 


THE anxious gloom which enveloped the crisis while it lasted 
came from the shock given to the institution of Monarchy 
The King by King Edward’s abandonment of his honours 

and his duties. This anxiety in no way 
reflected any unwillingness to accept the Duke of York 
and his lovely and very popular Duchess as King and Queen. 
After the first bewilderment was over people quickly realized 
that a King who wanted to go must be a King who did not 
feel himself to be equal to his task, and therefore he had 
better leave an eminence for which he felt himself unfit. 
Once this idea took hold—and it did so very quickly—the 
anxious minds of the British people turned towards the Duke 
and Duchess of York and their children. It was a relief 
after the endless and unsavoury tittle-tattle that had accom- 
panied the Simpson case, to contemplate the modest and 
manly person of King George VI and his Queen, who bears 
the auspicious name of Elizabeth. The new King was, at 
the time of his accession, far less known to the public than 
his brother. Shy and rather delicate, he has seen and done 
less, although his public services are already considerable. 
He served in the Navy during the War and was present 
at the Battle of Jutland, where his nerve and gallantry 
were noted. His naval career was cut short by ill-health, 
but, ardent for service, he was appointed to the Air Force 
in November, 1917, and in 1918 he served in France. After 
the War the Duke of York, as he soon became, devoted 
himself to social and industrial problems. The Duke of 
York’s Camp has been an annual event. This is an effort to 
bring different classes together ; two hundred public school 
boys and two hundred working lads share a week’s camping 
and sea bathing. The Duke of York himself has always 
made a point of spending two days in camp with the boys. 
In 1923 he married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, third 
daughter of the Earl of Strathmore. The marriage was one 
of love and has been cloudlessly happy. Two children, 
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Princess Elizabeth, born in 1926, and Princess Margaret, 
born in 1930, have made the new King’s family life complete. 
The King greatly resembles his father in character and 
voice, and he has the high moral qualities and the devotion 
to duty of King George V. Higher praise could not be given. 


QUEEN ExizaBetTH, the third daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Strathmore (Lady Strathmore was a Cavendish- 
The Queen Bentinck), was born in 1900. Daughter of a 

very cultivated and delightful mother, she 
was educated at home. War broke out when she was fourteen, 
her brothers all served, except one who was too young, and 
her brother Fergus was killed in action. Thus the care-free 
life of a happy girl at home was brought to a sad end. as it 
was for all her generation, by sorrow and national stress. 
What a very young girl could do to serve her country during 
the war—she was eighteen when the war ended—the future 
Queen of England did, and when in 1923 the lovely Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon married the Duke of York no one 
doubted her fitness for the exalted station to which she was 
called. Perfectly simple, having charming manners and 
great steadiness and poise of character, she fitted perfectly 
into her new and very exacting sphere. It neither flustered 
nor worried her when she received the elaborate honours 
due to Royalty, even from her own family. Absolutely 
herself, but never preoccupied with herself, she has been 
as much at home, and as unaffected, amidst the splendid 
ceremonial of Windsor as in her loved Glamis. She has 
given her husband affectionate support in all his work, 
she has cared for his comforts and made his home happy. 
She is an ideal mother of two delightful little girls, a devoted 
daughter and a staunch friend, with an ardent love of country 
and a deep sense of duty. Queen Elizabeth thus brings to 
her new station gifts which all who know her believe she will 
devote to the service of her husband’s people. 


THE Spanish civil war dragged on through December. Madrid, 
which was expected to fall in October, did not even fall in 
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December. The sufferings of the people of Madrid have 
been intense, and as the Government only evacuates anarchists 
. and socialists, the unfortunate ordinary people, 
al = who are conservative or who have no politics, 
suffer acutely. The havoc in Madrid has 
been great, but there has been very little actual fighting 
either in the air or on the ground, and in the future this 
Spanish War may be known as the War without battles. 
From Toledo, which is in the insurgent’s hands, news comes 
of the ruin of many parts of Madrid. The Government forces 
have threatened Burgos from two sides, one coming from 
Bilbao and one from Santander. These “ threats” do not 
amount to much, but they throw light upon the general 
confusion in Spain. It is true that the country under General | 
Franco is kept quiet and orderly by strong martial law, while 
country under Red Rule is in chaos, but no part of Spain is— 
happy. All that can be said is that General Franco’s lieu- 
tenants know how to rule through violence, and that the/ 
anarchists only know how to be violent without ruling. We 
quote the Times of December 9 :— 


“To go from the Spain of the Government to insurgent Spain 
is to go from darkness into light—artificial light though it may be. 
The insurgents have done a great deal to restore order in the country 
under their control, even though their methods may seem questionable. 
The contrast is startling between Malaga, where economic life has to a 
great extent broken down, and Seville, where trade goes on very much 
as before the revolution with the notable exception that the constant 
strikes have ceased. 


“In insurgent Andalusia life and property are safer now than they 
have been for a long time past. The streets are clean and orderly, 
traffic is well regulated, and the transport services are running as 
efficiently as is allowed by the needs of the Army, which are the first 
concern. Life under insurgent rule is certainly, for such as accept it, 
a much less hazardous affair than it was in the same territory before. 
But the most stringent means have been used to enforce it, and by no 
means all the people are contented.” 


To us, in our free and orderly island, it seems terrible that 
stringent measures should be used—strikers are shot in 
Andalusia—but had we lived in Malaga, where everybody is 


liable to be murdered at sight, we might better appreciate 
order in Seville, 
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It looks as though Democracy, never really acclimatized in ‘ 
Spain, had taken a long farewell of that country. General ] 
: Franco is holding down and keeping order in t 
en many provinces, but when this war is over t 
how can Spain be governed? The landed gentry have ideas P 
belonging to the 17th century. Spanish property owners—. I 
there are a great many of them in England now—have learned r 
nothing. They admit no grievances, will hear of no redress. y 
They have suffered acutely from the Reds who looted and a 
destroyed long before the outbreak of war. They want their t 
own back. Can General Franco, if he wins, let them have n 
their way? It is very unlikely, nor, judging by his public u 
statements, does it seem that he has any intention of so doing. fi 
His utterances have all indicated preoccupation with the ry 
condition of the Spanish people, and it must be owned that, te 
with few exceptions, the great landed proprietors and Spanish st 
employers generally have not been interested in this question. se 
But it is insistent, although it has, with the exception of as 
Primo de Rivera’s period of office, not been a matter to which a 
Spanish politicians have attended. No doubt, when this F 
ghastly civil war is over, any Government which can keep st 
order will improve matters, but the people of Spain can never m 
settle back into their old ruts after this tremendous shake-up. ol 
They may not be able to govern themselves, but they can, Gi 
and will, make any Government impossible unless they are, sa 
on the whole, satisfied with it. th 
fo 


Some 120 years ago Spain was the battle-ground of two Bi 
foreign powers, England and France, who were at war all 
: over the world. Now she provides the arena Fx 

i> ml for two revolutionary countries, Russia and an 
Germany, who are at peace, but who use their 


revolutionary theories, Germany in the cause of her own _ 
expansion, and Russia to employ her active trouble-makers 

elsewhere than at home. In any civil war there are neces- gr 
sarily warring ideals. In every civil war foreign volunteers re] 
rush in, but in modern times these matters quickly become ou 


serious. So it has proved in Spain. The Reds are supported the 
___-with men and munitions from Moscow, the insurgents in a , 
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lesser degree from Berlin and Rome. Violent abuse has been 
showered upon the French Premier, M. Blum, by some of 
his supporters, because he has absolutely declined to support 
the Reds, even though he is himself a Socialist. Alongside 
the British Government he has kept to the difficult and 
steady course of non-intervention. As the weeks passed, this 
has been seen to be the only possible policy. The Inter- 
national Committee for the application of the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement, signed by Russia, Portugal, Germany, 
and Italy among others, has met regularly in London under 
the chairmanship of Lord Plymouth. On December 4, in the 
name of the British Government, he made an effort to impress 
upon the Committee the importance of stopping the flow of 
foreign fighting men to Spain. This produced a violent 
controversy, but the British proposals were finally listened 
to. On December 9 it was decided at a stormy meeting to 
send a communication to the various Governments repre- 
sented on the Committee, the British regarding the matter 
as one of extreme urgency. The German representative made 
a statement that there were 35,000 Russians and 25,000. 
Frenchmen fighting for Sefior Caballero’s Reds. He did not 
state that Spain is now known in air-minded circles as “ Ger- 
many’s Martlesham,” for it is there that Germany is trying 
out her war planes. Nor did he assess the numbers of 
Germans who have swarmed into Spain. The Frenchman. 
said his Government would take all steps, if others would do 
the same, “to prohibit... any departure of volunteers” 
for Spain. France has in this matter the same interest as 
Britain—peace. 


FOLLOWING upon their move to localize the war in Spain 
and stop the flow of arms and ammunition thither, the British 
se and French Governments made a further effort 
oll to arrest slaughter and destruction by sug- 
gesting that an attempt should be made by the 

great powers to mediate between the combatants. The 
replies of the Italian and German Governments did not hold 
out very much hope that such peace proposals would have 
their active support. These powers have both recognized 
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General Franco’s party as the Spanish Government, and in 
the case of Germany, at any rate, it is believed that the 
victory of General Franco has become a necessity for German 
prestige. The German General Staff has considerable respon- 
sibility for military events in Spain. General Franco is 
believed to have undertaken the seige of Madrid upon their 
advice. An independent observer, who returned from the 
insurgent army before Madrid in the middle of December, 
reported—according to the Paris correspondent of The Times 
—‘‘the existence of an independent German expeditionary 
force, anything from 10,000 to 14,000 strong, complete with 
their own officers, staff and supply train.”” They have tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, military aeroplanes and pilots. This 
regular army of German soldiers involves, it is thought, the 
amour-propre of the Government which sent them. To add 
to this feeling, there is the practical one that the Spanish 
war forms a perfect manceuvre ground for trying out modern 
military inventions. It is also believed in Germany to be 
weakening to France. It is hoped in Berlin that Spanish 
strife may continue to unsettle France by means of those 
Bolshevik agents the Germans are always ready to employ 
to weaken their neighbours, and which were so effective in 
Spain. It would seem, therefore, that Germany and Italy, 
which for the moment is absorbed in the settlement of 
Abyssinia, will block any suggestions for making peace in 
Spain. Downright refusal to co-operate is not likely, but 
delaying tactics will certainly be reverted to. Peace in 
Spain is a British interest, as is the integrity of that coun- 
try, and Mr. Eden made a welcome reference to this at 


Bradford on December 14, when he said :— 


“Tt is a consideration of great moment to us that when Spain 
emerges from her present troubles, her integrity should remain intact 
and unmenaced from any quarter.” 


It afforded great satisfaction to the British people to know 
that Mr. Eden had succeeded in persuading General Franco 
and the Catalonian Reds to exchange hostages, thus 
considerably lessening the agony of some part of Spain. 


CouURAGE pays so well in public life that it is surprising to see 
how seldom public men show it. On December 6 M. Blum, 
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the Socialist French Prime Minister, who came to power last 
May with the help of Radical, Socialist and Communist 
: votes, obtained a victory in Parliament en- 
— tirely by his upstanding attitude towards the 
72 Communist deputies who tried to bully him 

into sending help to the Reds in Spain, and who, finding him 
intractable, failed to support him in a vote of confidence. 


" The debate in question was on French policy in relation to 


the Spanish Civil War. M. Thorez, a Communist Deputy, 
demanded the free passage of war material to the Reds in 
Spain. M. Blum followed and put the Government’s case 
with great clarity. He thought that the installation of a 
military dictatorship in Spain, closely allied with Germany 
and Italy, would be a source of anxiety to France, but the 
freedom of supply of arms demanded would be of little use 
alone. To be effective French help would have to include 
men and war stocks. He was not prepared for this. He 
believed that Europe had been saved from war last August. 
If the delivery of arms by Russia had not yet precipitated 
war that was chiefly due to the psychological effect of the 
Non-intervention Agreement. The solution was surely not 
to remove the existing restrictions, but to make them more 
effective. M. Blum was followed by the Communist, M. 
Duclos, who sent a “ fraternal salute” to the Reds in Spain 
and “hailed with joy” the decision of Citréen’s employees 
to send a contingent to join them. The violence of this 
speech no doubt helped M. Blum, who obtained a vote of 
confidence by the very substantial majority of 183. The 
Parliamentary Communists have been in a blue funk ever 
since, and the Blum Ministry, threatened from many quarters, 
nevertheless lives on. 


Two very important milestones on the road to European 
settlement have been passed since our December number 
went to press. The first was Mr. Eden’s 
speech at a banquet given in London for the 
Belgian Premier, M. van Zeeland, on 
November 27. Two criticisms have been made in recent 
years of British policy. One that it was impossible to tell 
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what it was, and the other that our military policy was 
divorced from our foreign policy. The reproach of ambiguity 
has now been cleared away in regard to our interest in the 
defence of Belgium by Mr. Eden, who expressed himself 
categorically on the question of the integrity of that country. 

Let me therefore, on this Anglo-Belgian occasion, once again affirm 
that the independence and integrity of Belgium is a vital interest for 
this nation, and that Belgium could count upon our help were she ever 
the victim of unprovoked aggression. I say these words deliberately, 
because I am confident that they represent the will of the British 
people, and that to make this plain is a contribution to peace. 

Mr. Eden was loudly cheered and his speech cleared the air. 
It now remains for our military policy to be reorganized to 
fit this declaration. The other milestone was equally 
important. It was a declaration by the French Foreign 
Minister of solidarity with England in the event of-our being 
attacked. The occasion was a debate on foreign affairs in 
the Chamber of Deputies. It was opened by M. Paul 
Reynaud, whose recent speech in London is quoted elsewhere. 
He said that Germany “ was staking her all on war, and 
everything pointed to the possibility that war might come 
in 1937.” M. Delbos, in his speech, made the following 
remarkable statement :— 

“I wish to state that all the forces of France, by land, sea and 
air, would be spontaneously and immediately used for the defence of 
Great Britain against an unprovoked aggression.” 

After saying these really memorable words, M. Delbos turned 
to Belgium and gave her the same pledge, adding that he 
had no desire to exclude any country from the benefits of a 
new Locarno. Meanwhile, he added, Franco-British friendship 
remains the surest guarantee of peace. He might truly have 
said that the friendship of the two great democracies is the 
only guarantee of peace. 


GERMAN propaganda in this country has free play and it 
succeeds with many people who do not think things out. 
2 In no way has it been more successful than 

pen > a in its presentment of the Nazi creed as opposed 
to Communism. Timid capitalists in England 

are asked to look upon Herr Hitler as a bulwark against the 
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encroachments of Socialism and Communism. The Nazi 
creed is itself largely Communist. An article in the Economist 
of December 12, called The German Attack on Capital, gives 
a picture of this :— 

The official and Party attitude towards capital and property remains 
ambiguous. The director of the Nazi Commission for Economic 
Policy, Herr Kéhler, has made a sharp attack on capitalism, declaring 
that there could be no worse, no more disadvantageous, system. 
Capitalism, said Herr Kohler, does not conduce to the increase of national 
wealth. He added that the demand for capital for the Four-Year 
Plan would be smaller than many persons believed. The Government 
had a system of “‘ popular-economic”’ reckoning which was superior to 
the capitalistic. It seems, from other Party utterances, that while 
unqualified capitalism is vicious there is a “true Capitalism ” which 
is desirable ; but this seems to be a matter of definition. Herr Kéhler 
complains that Germany has been a victim of ‘‘ monstrous exploitation ” 
by foreigners. This view is now heard daily, and appears even in 
supposedly objective reports on economic conditions. Even the Reich 
Finance Minister finds that foreign “ unreason ”’ is responsible for the 
present troubles. 

The position of capitalists is not altogether pleasant. Last week 
the property of thirty-nine citizens was confiscated on political grounds. 
Under a new decree property can be sequestrated and put under a sort of 
bankruptcy receivership, if suspicion arises that the owner designs to 
remove it from the Reich. Grounds for suspicion would lie if con- 
siderable assets were suddenly realized for cash. The business under- 
takings of suspects are to be conducted under control, and their monetary 
receipts paid into blocked accounts. Suspected persons may also be 
restricted in their choice of residence. [Our italics.] 


The fact is that the Communist and Nazi faiths are expounded 
in Russia and Germany by much the same class of person, 
and there is very little to choose between them. Both are 
predatory, wholly dictatorial and thoroughly unpleasant. 


Tue Anglo-French Luncheon Club welcomed Monsieur Paul 
Reynaud, the French statesman and economist, to lunch on 
December 7, where a distinguished compan 

gathered to meet him. Speaking of his 
country, the entente with England and the Franco-Russian 
Pact, Monsieur Reynaud made some very apposite remarks 
from which we have taken the following :— 

“Our common political régime has been held up as a 
culprit to the world for its lack of efficiency. Yet democracies 
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have borne better than any other countries the burden of the 
economic crisis. For instance, the French democracy has 
been able to come victoriously out of the social troubles, due 
to an unduly lengthy crisis. The economic recovery, which 
is in view, no doubt will bring with it social recovery. Where 
lies the weakness of our democracies ? It is in the fact that 
even though we have a higher ideal than that of dictatorship, 
we show ourselves more reluctant to undertake the necessary 
sacrifices to defend that ideal. If the three great democracies 
of the world had at their immediate disposal the necessary 
strength to maintain our common ideal against the ideal of 
dictatorship, the ‘jungle law,’ peace would be ensured. 
Unfortunately such is not the case. 

“The war potential of our democracies is undoubtedly 
great, but they have not the military means of an immediate 
answer to the swift aggression which would start a future 
war. They have great populations, true, but the question 
is, how many military divisions, how many tanks, can be 
brought to the fighting line at once ? 

“ That is the reason why the French have been compelled 
to seek in Russia a supplementary force with the help of which 
we can hope to outweigh the other side of the scales. We do 
not care for the Russian system any more than you do, but 
we must seek the safeguard of our interests.” 


“WHERE can we find that supplementary strength in 
Europe ? Have we any choice? There lies the explanation 
of the Franco-Soviet pact. This pact is 
entirely different from the pre-war Franco- 
Russian alliance. It will apply only within 
the scope of the Covenant, that is to say, on such conditions 
that the public opinion of England and France would be in 
entire agreement. To those who fear that this pact is a new 
danger of war, because it would involve them in a Russo- 
German conflict, I would remind them that Germany and 
Russia have no common boundaries, and that between them 
lie other countries to which we are anyhow bound by the 
obligations of the Covenant. No doubt we should prefer to 
see the strength of democracies sufficient for the defence of 
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justice and peace. But, as Marshal Foch once said: ‘ Les 
faits commandent les raisonnements.’ This being said, no one 
can maintain that the armaments race, even if it helps us to 
discourage the spread of aggression, corresponds to our com- 
mon ideal. In spite of fundamental differences between 
democracies and dictatorships, France is ready to work with 
all to achieve the maintenance of peace.” 

And M. Reynaud contrasted the general desire for peace 
and order in the world felt in France and England with the 
education for war given in other countries. In one such 
country, he said, children commence their compulsory military 
education when they are eight years old. 


On the night of November 30 a fire broke out at the Crystal 
Palace, and soon grew beyond the power of firemen to subdue. 
Burning fiercely for hours, and seen from the 
The Burning (Channel to north Hertfordshire, the great 
of the 
Crystal Palace Victorian palace was wholly wrecked past hope 
of repair. Built in Hyde Park for the 1854 
Exhibition, from designs by Sir Joseph Paxton, opened by 
Queen Victoria with all the pomp and circumstance of her 
settled age, rebuilt at Sydenham when the great Exhibition 
closed, the great glass house has been a London play centre 
for 82 years. Three generations of Londoners have had 
entertainment, relaxation and change of mind under the great 
roof, which is now destroyed, never to be replaced. It is as 
though a premonition had suddenly come of our new 
vulnerability. After 82 years of proud belief in its own dignity 
and value, after 82 years of absolute reliance on its permanence, 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s great conservatory has disappeared, at 
a moment when glass houses are no longer very appropriate 
to a people who have become more insecure than formerly, 
and less able to hold their heads above their neighbour’s. 
But if a symbol of Victorianism has disappeared in order to 
make way for new forms and new symbols, we may be sure 
that these last will continue to express the mind of the 
English, which is not a changeable mind. The age of Victoria, 
ordered and domestic, followed close after the age of 
George IV, which was of another sort. The Crystal Palace 
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belonged to the reign of order, when even what was brittle 
was well guarded. Its disappearance coincides with an effort 
to revive lawlessness in social matters. It will not succeed, 
order is too deeply ingrained in our habits, but we must realise 
that we have the responsibility of rebuilding. 


WHENEVER Lord Dawson speaks he is worth listening to, 
for he has knowledge, he keeps to subjects he under- 
stands and he marshals his views clearly. 
He recently raised the question of national 
physique in the House of Lords when he called 
the attention of that House to ‘‘ the laws of sound breeding,” 
which, if we neglect them, will cause us to suffer. 


“... There are in our midst the seeds of deterioration. . . . 
Watch a party of high-spirited hikers. .. . You will see physical 
defects, one shoulder higher than another, a back not straight, defects, 
perhaps, of breathing. . . . If it is said that the average boy and girl 
of to-day are taller and stouter and heavier, the answer at once is that 

. mere bulk of frame is not evidence of fitness.” 


We have abandoned the old natural method of a high birth- 
rate accompanied by a high death-rate, which eliminated 
weaklings. We give maintenance to weaklings, they marry 
and have children. We have prevented the death of the 
unfit, but we have no substitute. This was Lord Dawson’s 
case. His remedy is to make the social and intellectual 
services more selective and, while helping everyone, to give 
most help to the best. 

“Tt is only by pushing forward the fit . . . that you will make up 
for the fact that you are rendering Nature’s methods nugatory.” 
Lord Dawson here made the interesting suggestion that he 
believed that the low infant death-rate accounted for the 

modern habit of contraception. 


**. . It is one thing to have 12 pregnancies and five children . . . 
it is a very different thing to have 12 pregnancies and 10 children. . . . 
If you are not going to have families of a size which is to-day impossible, 
you are forced to have contraception.” 


Then the mental defectives. There are 250,000 of these 
able to hold their own economically, but unfit to have or 
rear children, and the speaker asked “in all reason why 
should we not use preventive measures to prevent the birth ” 
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of such children, and he pleaded for power to be given to 
doctors to offer relief from the dangers of parenthood to the 
unfit. Lord Dawson is a strong Churchman, and he knows 
the views of the Church on these questions. Subsequent 


speakers in a very interesting debate did not lift the gauntlet 
he had thrown down. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT had a stirring welcome at Buenos 
Aires when he arrived there on December 1. An Argentine 

fleet of eleven vessels met him 200 miles out 
a Aires ®t sea, and he was greeted by twenty-one 

gun salvos. President Justo was on the 
quay and “crack horse grenadiers” escorted him through 
the town. His speech at the Pan-American Congress was 
hailed with delight. It reaffirmed the Munro Doctrine ‘‘ We 
cannot countenance aggression,” and “ All instrumentalities 
for the maintenance of peace” will be provided. So far so 
good, and the wicked Europeans and Japs can just take 
notice. But high sounding as these words are they do not 
settle American difficulties. A block of ten Latin-American 
nations voted to exclude the Chaco questions from the Con- 
ference agenda, as “ it was feared that this controversy might 
engender bitterness.” It would certainly have done so, and 
Mr. Hull, U.S.A. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, gave the 
exclusion his blessing. This shows that Buenos Aires has 
learned Geneva methods, and that Pan-American peace 
will last, as European peace will last, until some powerful 
country believes that it can gain territory and power by 
breaking it. Pan-America has, however, this great advantage 
over Europe. One power, the U.S.A., is so much greater 
than the others that it can, should occasion arise, dominate its 
southern neighbours. When President Roosevelt feels like 
taking up the white man’s burden he will undoubtedly be 
able to do so. As for the Buenos Aires meeting, it ended 
with great and successful jollifications and much talk of good 
will and trade treaties. At Rio de Janeiro President Roose- 
velt denied—before the Conference opened—that he would 
consider any proposal for an American League of Nations. 
None such was proposed, but the meeting was in many ways a 
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success, and if it leads to nothing more it has introduced 
American statesmen to each other. 


THE year we enter this month is to see the commencement 
of the Government of India Act, and the agitators are getting 
Giteiai ready. In Bengal Communism is rampant, 

and certain of its future when its leaders are 
released from gaol. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
recently, the Government was asked to release the detenus, 
of which there are some 2,000. These are terrorist leaders who 
have been put into prison on evidence of their subversive 
activities, but without trial. The mover of the resolution 
asking for their release spoke, according to the Statesman, 
““ moderately and well,” but there could only be one answer, 
and this was given by the responsible official, Sir Robert 
Reid, Home Member of the Bengal Council. The bitter 
experience of former conciliatory efforts is too clear in the 
memory of the British in India. For the moment the incident 
is closed, but when the India Act is applied, who is going to 
resist “popular opinion’? ? The first thing that will happen 
will be this demand, made by an elected body, which is 
hampered by the fact that nearly all its leaders are in prison. 
Only the Governor will then be left with power to 
refuse. If he has strength of character he will stave off 
the trouble—for a time—but he will, sooner or later, perhaps, 
be a weaker man than Sir Robert Reid—and then? Well, 
then some 2,000 picked and highly skilled revolutionary 
leaders, well versed in terrorist methods, and filled to the 
brim with anti-British hatred, will be let loose, and what 
will happen then is easy to see. There will be great disorder, 
the few remaining British officials will be in desperate danger, 
our army in India will have to be reinforced and there will 
be the devil to pay. And then, perhaps, the men at West- 
minster, who are responsible, will be both shocked and 
surprised by the violence and murder they have brought about 
by their total misunderstanding of India. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the declaration of the 
South African Minister of Defence, Mr. Pirow, two years 
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ago, that the Government of the Union would have nothing 
to do with Imperial defence. He was supported by his 
: Prime Minister, General Hertzog, who main- 
Bae Wane tained in Parliament that the Union of South 
Africa was not necessarily at war when the 
British Empire was at war. An article in this number by 
Mr. C. W. A. Coulter, M.P., gives the text of some of these 
declarations. They state that, although the Union of South 
Africa has the same King as Great Britain, this creates no 
military obligations for South Africa. The King of England 
may be at war, but the King of South Africa may, at the 
same moment, be at peace. That is the contention, it is 
repeated on ‘‘ Fusion ’’ platforms, it is the stock-in-trade of 
South African Ministers, but while they allege that South 
Africa is under no obligation to fight for the Empire, they 
appear to think that the British Navy must be responsible 
for their naval defence. Speaking at Standerton on December 
2, General Smuts, Minister of Justice and acting Prime 
Minister, said that while he did not believe there would be 
war “to-day or to-morrow,” still the “big dogs” were 
barking, and “‘ every now and again they tackle small nations 
as with Abyssinia . . . these various signs show South Africa 
that she must put her house in order.”” But the cream of 
General Smuts’ remarks was in the following passage :—-- 

“ That was the justification for the Government’s policy in placing 
the land and air organizations on a satisfactory basis. At sea, of course, 
South Africa could not defend herself, but would have to rely on the Royal 
Navy. She could not build her own fleet. But with the friendly rela- 
tionship existing between South Africa and Great Britain, and with the 


powerful British fleet still the strongest in the world, South Africa was 
fairly safe in that direction. (Times Report, our italics.) 


Thus South Africa is to show her detachment from the 
Empire by refusing to join in a joint defence scheme, but the 
British Navy is to defend her! No, no, General Smuts, 
what is sauce for the South African goose is sauce for the 
British gander. If your country is not a loyal and whole- 
hearted member of the British Empire the British Navy will 
have other things to do than to defend it in time of war. 


Our Press does not serve us well in regard to Dominion 
Affairs, These are seldom mentioned unless there is a 
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General Election or a flood. We are, for instance, not told 
that Herr Hitler is making a great effort to enter into 
: some arrangement, some “ alliance,” with the 
ed Seeks great gold-producing Dominion, South Africa. 
South » We hear nothing of this in England, even 
though the official organ of the German War 
Ministry, Wehrfront, now admits that such is the case. The 
idea is to share out Central Africa, and certain provinces of 
Eastern and Southern Africa, now belonging to Great Britain 
and Portugal, are to be divided between Germany and the 
Union. The Sunday Times of Durban, on November 15, 
published a message from its Berlin Correspondent, quoting 
an article in the Wehrfront by Herr Meyer, former Com- 
mandant of German South-West Africa, which says that 
“Not only the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, but the 
coming man of South Africa, Mr. O., Pirow, believe that 
German help is necessary to solve the inevitable Black and 
White problem. Such assistance can be obtained by giving 
Germany colonies : 

“ South Africa,’ continues the article, ‘‘ especially under the Boer 
Government, always strove to make the country a white man’s land, 
and the dream of all South Africans is a greater South Africa extending 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. But clever leadership is necessary to 
realise this dream, because Britain holds the territories North and 
West, namely, Rhodesia and Bechuanaland.” 

We, in Europe, who know something of Germany’s trouble- 
making powers and her faithlessness, realise what would be 
the result of any Hertzog-Hitler pact. The British in South 
Africa must be, and must remain toujours en vedette, against 


such schemes. 


Ir anyone still believes that the League of Nations can ever 
be revived, let him read this account of the meeting of the 
: Special Committee appointed to consider the 
It at Geneva on 
December 14. We quote from that League fan, the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

“ Sitting in private, the Committee elected M. Bourquin 
(Belgium) as chairman, and decided to hold its meetings in 
public, failing an exceptional decision to the contrary. The 
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meeting then became public, and there was a long delay, as 
M. Bourquin, who is a university professor, had to be sent 
for, and as he was in the act of giving a lecture he could not 
come at once. 

“Finally he arrived, and proposed that the Committee 
should first decide on what method it would proceed. He 
asked members of the Committee to make suggestions. 
Nobody responded, and after a minute of silence M. Bourquin 
fell back on the Secretary-General, who suggested that the 
Committee should tabulate the questions on its agenda and 
decide which of them were the most important and the most 
suitable for immediate discussion. 

“Again the Chairman asked for suggestions, and Mr. 
Entezam (Iran) proposed that there should first be a general 
discussion. Nobody else expressed any opinion. The Chair- 
man said that he did not think that a general discussion would 
be of much value, and M. Paul-Boncour agreed and remarked 
that there had already been one at the Assembly. M. Paul- 
Boncour, however, suggested that perhaps representatives 
of Governments that had not yet stated their views might 
now be given an opportunity of doing so. 

“The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 


THE incurable English habit of thinking of Oriental peoples 
as if they were natives of this island leads to the most com- 

prehensive misunderstandings. General Tchang 
Syne Chene Sueh Liang kidnapped the Chinese Prime 
Minister, General Chaing Kai-shek, on December 12, and held 
him captive, but not in a ruthless fashion. All sorts of people 
flew backwards and forwards to visit him, including his 
British adviser who, a journalist by profession, reported in 
useful headlines. The gaoler, General Tchang Sueh Liang, 
lending his own aeroplane for these excursions—there was 
even talk of Madame Chaing Kai-shek visiting her husband. 
Nothing could have been pleasanter or more informal than the 
whole affair. So much so that the cynical minded were 
inclined to say that it is a put-up job between the two Generals. 
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In any case, although the international policies of Japan, 
Russia and Germany may be concerned, it is possibly 
some personal affair which can be arranged more effectively 
after a kidnapping and war-threats than before. The moves 
on a Chinese political chess-board are not the same as on one 
of our own. Chinese affairs are never straightforward, and it 
is too soon at the time of writing to know what this “ civil 
war’’ portends, or whether it is of general interest. 


JaMEs McNem WaisTLER used to say, with his impish 
laugh, that poor old nature was always copying art. ‘‘ Here 

. She is, creeping up behind,” he would exclaim. 
gu Copies There has recently been a striking instance 
of nature’s imitative efforts. The flight of a 
certain notorious American from England to the South of 
France was apparently entirely modelled upon the most 
sensational productions of Hollywood. The hurried departure 
by night without a passport, but with a motor-car, an escort 
of a Lord-in-Waiting—described as a secretary—and a posse 
of British detectives, all ensuring recognition everywhere and 
making a long series of posters and newspaper headlines 
inevitable. Midnight arrivals at hotels and departures from 
them before dawn, dodged hall porters, locked cars, meals 
handed into cars and received by “ slim hands,” Press devices 
—all perfectly successful in view of the trail laid—to pursue 
the quarry. Telephone lines cleared from provincial French 
towns for talks with England, coupled with the plaintive 
remarks of the heroine of this most unnecessary adventure 
about her fatigue and that ‘‘ the French were so tiresome.” 
That the French should have observed that Hollywood 
had come to France is not surprising. They have not 
said what they thought of this amazing journey. If they 
did speak it would be to say that privacy—if it had 
been desired—could have been secured quite easily by a 
reserved railway carriage on the ordinary through train to 


Cannes. That, indeed, is obvious. In another era, before 


the invention of the cinema, none of the strange events we 
have referred to would have occurred. The affair has all the 
false glamour of the film. But now that nature has shown 
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us that she can do it, let us hope that she will abandon any 
further idea of approximating real life with cinema drama. - 


THE public in this country recently had a striking reminder 
of the vitality of the provincial Press, for they were the first 
. ,, daily papers to refer, on December 2, to the 
ae Pee slanders of the American Press on the King 
and on this country. We say the first daily 
papers because The National Review, which came out on 
November 28, had opened the question. The great London 
papers did not speak up until December 3. A weekly paper, 
local to North London, the Hampstead and Highgate Express, 
of December 5, spoke of the importance of the provincial 
Press in a very interesting article. This called attention to 
the fact that in time of war whole districts would be dependent 
upon local papers. 
“Here is the point at which the existence of the numerous local 
Press becomes an asset. For with its ramifications it cannot be 
destroyed by one well-placed bomb. The country is covered by a 
permanent organisation, rooted deeply in the local life. Listeners on 
the air will remain in the dark about what is said, and the pages of 
the newspapers constitute a record, which can always be consulted. 
“The Government are beginning to realise that in the local Press 
they have a precious ally, who at a time of crisis may be of invaluable 
assistance. But so that this should really be true, it is desirable to 
prepare this Press in advance for the part it will be called upon to play 
in an emergency. Therefore, the local Press must be built up now. 
_ It must be assisted in many ways during the present period of peace.” 
The writer told us that Lord Northcliffe hoped, had he lived, 
to have helped towards this rebuilding. It is a needed effort 
and we wish it all success. 


WHEN the Government wish for an outspoken Report, as 
in the case of Mr. J. H. Thomas, they appoint one kind of 
‘ tribunal to examine into the case. When 

pes ant they wish to gloss over any errors they appoint 
another. In the case of the B.B.C. and Mr. 

Lambert, one of their employees, the Board of Inquiry was 
apparently composed so as to make smooth water for the 
B.B.C. Management . We doubt if the Report issued on 
December 17 will be found to have achieved this object— 
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there are too many gaps init. Mr. Lambert’s Memorandum 
is criticised, but not quoted. Mr. Gladstone Murray, now 
the head of Canadian Broadcasting, who offered to come back 
from Canada to give evidence, is criticized, but was not heard. — 
And the Board of Inquiry has not been able to refrain from 
criticism of the administration of the B.B.C. Speaking of one 
communication, addressed to Mr. Lambert, the Report says : 
“The B.B.C. have only themselves to blame for the unfor- 
tunate impression the words in the Memorandum have 
given.” All through the lengthy Report, which was discussed 
in the House of Commons on December 17th, we can see the 
uneasiness of the Board of Inquiry. They have certainly not 
spoken the last word on this matter. In the interests of the 
staff of the B.B.C., as fine and as efficient a body of men as 
exists anywhere, it is necessary that the case of Mr. Lambert 
should be far more closely gone into. That he has a case 
and that it has been mismanaged is clear. He may not be the 
only victim of a muddled and quite un-English style of 
management. 


The Annual Luncheon of The National Review will be held 
in the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C., on 
Thursday, March 4. Tickets can be had from the Manager, 
price 10s. 6d. 
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THE grave constitutional crisis through which this country 
and the Empire have passed has left an indelible mark upon 
the minds of all who have lived through it. The following 
is a record of Press comments, taken from many sections of 
opinion, and showing the development of thought both here 
and in the Empire. On December 1 the Bishop of Bradford, 
speaking at a Diocesan Conference, made the following 
observations 
“The benefit of the King’s Coronation depended, under God, 
upon two elements—firstly on the faith, prayer and self-dedication 
of the King himself. On that it would be improper for him to say 
anything except to commend him and ask others to commend him to 
God’s grace, which he would so abundantly need—for the King was a 
man like any other—if he were to do his duty faithfully. 
“We hope that he is aware of his need. Some of us wish that 
he gave more positive signs of such awareness.” 
These remarks, the Bishop has since told us, were directed 
against King Edward’s neglect of Church-going, but they were 
taken by the Press and public to have another meaning. 
And on December 2 the Midland provincial press had leading 
articles which referred to other matters. The Yorkshire Post 
stated that the Bishop ‘“‘ must have had good ground for so 
pointed a remark. . . . Certain statements have appeared in 
reputable United States journals ...in some Dominion 
newspapers,” which could not be treated with indifference. 
The Birmingham Post thus underlined the affair, ““ The Bishop 
of Bradford’s words are words of reproof, such a reproof as 
nobody, whether cleric or layman, has thought proper to 
address to the King of England for many a long day.” The 
Northern Echo said that the speech “ directly concerned . . . 
the private life... of the King (and) all British sub- 
jects...” The Leeds Mercury also commented on the 
affair. Thus the provincial press in the Midlands. As far 
as we know there was no London comment. 

The next day, December 3, the London papers spoke. 
The Times with rather a hesitating note, the Morning Post 
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openly. Referring to the “ veiled comments” in the Ameri- 
can gossip about the King’s proposed marriage with Mrs. 
Simpson, a lady who had appealed for the dissolution of two 
previous marriages, the leading article said: “We are 
convinced that the most serious harm must come... if 
such open statement abroad and such disturbing rumours at 
home are able to circulate unrefuted.” The Manchester 
Guardian (Liberal) took much the same line ; the Daily Tele- 
graph reminded its readers that ‘“‘ the Crown is now the sole 
visible link of Empire.” But on this same day two other 
sections of the Press took another line altogether. The 
News Chronicle (Liberal) thought that the King had the 
right to choose his own wife, but that Parliament must say 
‘““who is to be Queen.” This paper appeared to favour a 
policy of exclusion from the throne of children of the King 
from a marriage with Mrs. Simpson. The Daily Mail began 
to talk about abdication—a word not previously mentioned. 
The leading article accused the King’s Ministers—who had 
up till now not come into the picture—of lacking in “ delicacy 
and tact.”” The Daily Herald (Socialist) wrote with restraint :— 
“Upon the King, in a crisis of personal wish and public responsi- 

bility which comes so early in his reign, there rests a grave duty. His 
acts are the links which hold the Commonwealth together. In a period 

of international crisis he can, by an acceptance of his constitutional 
duty to consider the advice of his democratically elected Ministers in 

all matters public and private which affect the well-being of the State, 
show that this country continues peacefully its free and ordered way. 

His people will have confidence that he will not fail in such a task.” 

On the next day, December 4, The Times recovered its leader- 
ship of the British Press. In an article called A King’s 
Marriage the facts were fully and fairly stated. It was not 
true that dislike of the King’s proposed marriage was owing 
to the lady’s lack of social position, or even to her being an 
American. ‘“ The one objection, and it is an overwhelming 
objection, to the marriage which his Majesty is believed to 
have projected is that the lady in question has already two 
former husbands living, from whom in succession she has 
obtained a divorce. . . . That is a formidable objection . . . 
in the case of any man. . . . It is an overwhelming objection 
in the case of the Sovereign.”” The Times article, which was 
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a long one, reminded the King and his Ministers of the 
necessity for “prompt mastery of a domestic difficulty.” 
This day (December 4) also produced a fine tribute to Queen 
Mary in the Morning Post :— 

* At such a moment the heart of the nation will, in spite of all 
other perturbations, go out in the warmest and deepest sympathy to 
Queen Mary, whose concern, both as Queen and as mother, must be 
more personal and immediate than that of any of the King’s subjects. 
They do not forget the unfailing dignity and fortitude with which her 
Majesty has faced whatever has had to be borne, thereby setting an 
example to everyone, from the highest to the lowest in the land. She 
has won in fullest measure not only the affection but the confidence 
of all; and it is a source of strength to know that her influence, her 


steadfast wisdom and courage, may still be counted as an asset in our 
national life.”’ 


The Manchester Guardian, in The King’s Choice, spoke well 
and soberly of the affair. Mr. Baldwin had stated in the House 
of Commons that there was no constitutional difficulty “ at 
present” and that he could say nothing. The Manchester 
Guardian, though normally in opposition to Mr. Baldwin, 
said: ‘“‘ The special responsibilities which Mr. Baldwin has 
recently had to bear were recognised in the warmth of the 
reception accorded to him when he entered the House of 
Commons yesterday.” 

On December 4 certain papers tried to use the King’s 
plans to embarrass the Ministry. Mr. Winston Churchill 
had made a “ King’s Party”? demonstration at a_ pacifist 
meeting at the Albert Hall on December 3, and had gone so 
far as to induce the conscientious objectors and others he was 
addressing to sing the National Anthem. The Daily Mail, 
Daily Express, and the papers associated with them, used this 
occasion for propaganda. The Daily Mail said that abdica- 
tion was ‘out of the question’ and that the country was 
proud of the King. That afternoon Mr. Baldwin made a 
statement. It was to the effect that neither the British 
nor any Dominion Governments were prepared to introduce 
a Bill to change the status of the King’s wife from 
that of Queen to a lower status. Commenting on 
this, The Times, on December 5, replied to the critics 
of the Government in an authoritative style. In so 
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doing it quoted the Daily Herald, which had all along taken a 
very statesmanlike view of the crisis. The Manchester 
Guardian on this day dwelt mainly upon the position and 
sentiments of the Dominions :— 

“Tt [the Monarchy] is for them an institution, a principle, of whose 
preservation in the highest form they are extremely jealous. Laying 
aside our own feelings about the dignity and status of the Crown as 
we would have it, and for so long have had it in fact, would it be right 
or fitting to send to them on State visits (or, it might be, leave behind 
in the purely English background) a consort who was doomed to play 
no part, or a much reduced part.” 


The Morning Post took the line of deeply deprecating the idea 
of “‘ depriving the King’s wife of the station of privilege and 
rights of Queen, or disqualifying her children from the 
succession to the Throne.” But the Simpson press, morning 
and evening, kept to their plea for this reduced status. 

On Sunday, December 6, the Sunday Times, Observer and 
News of the World took the same line as the Times, Morning 
Post, Telegraph, Manchester Guardian, Daily Herald and the 
provincial press. Mr. Garvin said in the Observer :— 


“Here, too, if Ministers introduced a Morganatic Marriage Bill, 
they would open disastrous dispute in Parliament and throughout the 
country in a manner never more to be made good. Never.” 


We have hitherto only quoted from English newspapers. 
Dominion newspapers, on the whole, lined up behind their 
own and the British Ministries. In South Africa “‘ the brittle 
delicacy of the ties that bind the Dominion to the Mother 
Country ” was referred to by the Argus. The Melbourne Age, 
in a leader, made a greater claim on the King than any 
put forward here :— 

“There is no constitutional reason why the King may not take 
whom he freely chooses for his wife, but the King’s subjects must be 
conceded a corresponding freedom in such a supremely important 
matter as to who may be Queen.” 


It should be said that on Sunday, December 6, the clergy, 
in deference to the wish of the Archbishop, refrained from 
pulpit comments, although prayers for the King were said 
with more emphasis than is common. 

An announcement was hoped for on Monday, December 7. 
The newspapers registered their sense of the necessity for 
this. The Morning Post said :— 
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* The question for the King . . . is whether he in his high position 
of trust ought to set his personal hopes of happiness above the risk of 
offending the faith and straining the loyalty—now so abundantly given 
to him—of so many millions of his people.” 


The Times, in a less personal note, called our attention 
to the following facts :— 


“ The statesmen through the Dominions of the Crown, on whom the 
most painful duties have been imposed, have carried them out scrupu- 
lously according to the spirit as well as the law of the Constitution. 
It is important therefore for the threatened harmony of the Empire 
that they should be defended against the ill-informed criticism to which 
they, in conjunction with the Government of the United Kingdom, 
have lately been subjected. These criticisms have followed two 
strongly contrasted, indeed contradictory, lines. On the one hand 
it is alleged that a disloyal campaign of scandal and slander oversea 
has forced the British Government to interfere in the King’s private 
concerns ; on the othe: that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues—wishing 
to interfere, but lacking confidence in the support of British opinion— 
have artificially fomented in the Dominions an opposition to his 
Majesty’s known intent. 


“ The facts, which are few and simple, are still widely misconceived. 
There has been no attempt to force the King into any line of action ; 
the initiative has not come from Ministers at all. His Majesty has 

asked for an alteration of the law, which would alter the existing 
settlement of the succession to the Crown. Now it is laid down in the 
preamble to the Statute of Westminster that a change in the law of 
succession requires the assent of all the Parliaments of the Empire. 
The law is not that an Act amending the succession is binding only 
within the jurisdiction of the particular Parliament passing it, but 
that until all the Parliaments have passed the Succession Act it is not 
binding anywhere.” 


The Manchester Guardian, in The Need for a Decision, 
said on the same day :— 


“Seldom in history have the peoples of this country and the 
Dominions overseas spent a week-end of greater anxiety and suspense 
or one that was concerned with larger and more important issues. . . . 
It is evident now that this ill-starred marriage proposal which has 
been so much discussed can scarcely have presented itself with complete 
confidence about its propriety to the King himself, for otherwise he 
would never have seen any reason to consult his Ministers as to the 
possibility of some lowered and incomplete status for the lady whom 
he had in mind as wife.” 


Those organs of the Press which follow Mr. Churchill continued 
to try and create a “‘ King’s Party.”” The Dominion Press 
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all over the Empire continued to support the Governments 
of their countries. In Canada, the Toronto Globe and Mail 
said :— 

“We in Canada can only pray that he, like so many great Im- 
perialists before him, will find duty more appealing than personal 
inclinations.” 

In New Zealand, the Otago Daily Times said :— 

“It is surely permissible to hope that the King is too conscientious 
and wise to force an issue in which his personal wishes would be opposed 
by the convictions of the people.” 

While from South Africa the following comment is taken 
from the Johannesburg Star :— 

“If on the issue raised the King insists on going his own way, 
the succession is amply secured, and from the point of view of the 
Dominions a change of allegiance should occasion no disturbance of 
relations.” 

Mr. Baldwin, on Monday, December 7, as on Friday, December 
4, was unable to make any announcement. The suspense 
continued, but one noticeable change had come over the 
papers hitherto encouraging Mr. Churchill in his effort to 
make a “ King’s Party.” Their tone on this day changed. 
On the following day, December 8, the spate of newspaper 
quotations increased. The Times, in Morganatic Marriage, 
went over now familiar ground. ‘‘ What is demanded [by 
the King] is statutory recognition of the fact that she (Mrs. 
Simpson) is not fitted to be Queen. ... 


The Constitution is to be amended in order that she may carry in 

solitary prominence the brand of unfitness for the Queen’s Throne. 

Can anyone in possession of his faculties imagine any Prime Minister 

moving, or any Parliament undertaking to support, a proposition so 

invidious and so distressing ? ”’ 


The Manchester Guardian came out strongly for ending the 
suspense. The subject, the King’s project of marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson, perhaps came “ as a bolt from the blue ”’ to others, 


“but it can have been no novelty to the King himself by the end of 
last October, nor is it easy to imagine that the news of the impending 
divorce suit by Mrs. Simpson against her second husband was success- 
fully concealed from royal ears until the reports of the case appeared 
in the newspapers. The only new and recent item in the situation 
as it was known to the King is the Government’s announced inability 
to bring forward in Parliament the type of enabling Bill that would 
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allow him to contract a morganatic marriage which would reduce his 
wife to a lesser status than would be hers by the law of the land. After 
all the consideration which the King must have already given tu this 
subject, it should not be beyond human ability to assimilate even that 
added factor into the situation and come to some reasonably early 
decision.” 


This needed warning came from the Morning Post to Mr. 
Churchill, his newspaper supporters and a small handful of 
Members of Parliament who had darkened council :— 


* And, first of all, it is necessary to utter a word of protest and 
warning to those who seem bent on making this infinitely grave con- 
stitutional problem the excuse for a headlong political agitation. The 
mischievous effect of such activity is not to be obscured by protestations 
of zeal in the King’s service. Such zeal would more correctly be 
described as in the King’s disservice. The decisions which have to 
be reached cannot be helped forward by the heat of public controversy, 
and by attempts to rouse the public temper. Those who go about 
promoting demonstrations of over-effusive partisanship are darkening 
counsel and discrediting the ends which they profess to serve. They 
reveal a levity of mind which proclaims them to be unqualified advisers.” 


In the meantime cables giving Dominion opinion were pouring 


in. 


From Australia came the following :—- 


Sydney Daily Telegraph : “The factors of Mrs. Simpson being a 
commoner and an American might be the highest recommendations 
tending to bring the Throne out of the narrow groove of Continental 
traditions and link more closely the two great English-speaking nations. 
The objections arise solely from Mrs. Simpson’s history.” 

The Sun stated : ‘‘ There is nothing but the strongest reprobation 
for those seeking to make political capital from a matter into which 
politics are an unwarrantable intrusion. Neither politics nor sentiment 
should be allowed to cloud the issue. Sympathy with the King should 
neither be allowed to obscure the greater issue nor used for the purpose 
of awakening or exploiting political bias. A politician who uses such 
a tragic affair for party purposes is doing the Empire a great disservice.” 

Morning Herald: “ A new onus on the King is that his decision 
shall not disrupt the realm. He must be allowed time to weigh the 
reactions of public opinion, already evident in the rise of a ‘ King’s 
Party,’ throwing the Monarchy into a welter of politics which may 
rouse passions supposed long dead in Britain. The King’s sacrifice 
of his private happiness and his retention of the Crown may be the only 
sure means of preventing this development. 

“Time is on the side of the King’s recovery of his mental poise. 
A shock will be felt throughout the Empire if it must lose King Edward 
through abdication. It will be vastly worse if through over-haste in 
obtaining his decision the nation loses both King and unity of national 
purpose.” 
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Socialists in Australia have not been so far-seeing as Socialists 
here. The Labour Daily said :— 
“Mr. Baldwin,” it says, “is determined to get rid of the King. 
He is afraid of the King’s growing popularity with the working class. 
He is afraid that the King’s sympathy and active support of the people’s 
cause may make it impossible for the Tory Government to withstand 
demands. A stage has been reached where the people must stand 
with the King to save Democracy.” 


From Canada came the desire to understand and forbear :— 
The Montreal Gazette described the situation as critical for the 
whole Empire and doubly unfortunate at a time when the world has 
looked at the British Monarchy as the strong corner-stone of that 
genuine democracy from which so much of the world has broken away 
The Toronto Globe and Mail emphasises the Dominion’s share in the 
traditions of the British Crown and common interest in what affects it. 
The paper supports the position of the British Government as calculated 

to preserve the prestige of the Crown. 


On December 9 there was still no statement, but opinion had 
decidedly hardened. The Manchester Guardian rejoiced that 
the Constitution had stood the strain :— 

“To the ordinary man perhaps the unexpected result of the crisis 
has been the laying bare of the part the Crown now plays in Empire 
relations. The Imperial Conference of 1926 and the framers of the 
Statute of Westminster hardly realised how soon their work would be 
tested when they made the King the most important and vital link of 
Empire. The Dominions’ consent, essential to a change in the King’s 
marital arrangements, is required equally if the outcome should be his 
abdication.” 

While the Daily Mail hoped for a great renunciation on the 
King’s part, The Times paused, as did the Morning Post. 
The public was promised the facts on the following day. 
That day, December 10, the newspapers enabled their readers 
to guess that abdication was the decision. The Daily Herald 
said that Opposition leaders had been told of the position. 
In its leader the Socialist organ congratulated the country 
upon its manhood :— 

“As soon as the issues were revealed and grasped, public opinion 
began to manifest ever more strongly a unity and a rightness which 
will serve as not the least striking of recent evidence that the mass of 
the people of this country are trained democrats worthy of their 
sovereignty.” 

That afternoon the King’s abdication was announced to 
Parliament. The nine days of crisis and suspense were over. 
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THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE 


THERE are no greater obstacles to a scientific investigation 
of any problems than catchwords. <A catchword may, in its 
origin, be the correct expression of a truth, but though it 
may be true at the time it is not necessarily true for all time 
or for all conditions. 

“The Navy is the first line of defence ” is such a catch- 
word, and is now being challenged by another catchword, 
“ The air is the first line of defence.” Which of these is true ? 
Is it a fact that there is one “‘ first line of defence”? Is it 
possible that there are different kinds of dangers against some 
of which the Navy may be the “ first line ” and some the Air ? 

To answer this requires some consideration of the general 
problem of defence. This country is, in the nature of things, 
exposed to what Raleigh called two “ afflictions.” It is liable 
to vital injury both internally and externally ; internally by 
invasion and devastation, externally by the cutting off of its 
supplies. It resembles a fortress which may be forced to 
succumb either to assault or to investment. The same two 
dangers threaten all countries, but none is so vulnerable to 
the second of these as this island : none has the same urgent 
necessity to defend both its frontiers and its external lines of 
communication with the outer world. Thus Mahan, observing 
that the Navy was indispensable to Great Britain’s national 
safety and the integrity of the British Empire, remarked, 
“ unlike her, we need not fear vital injury by an external blow 
to our communications with the world: for internal safety 
and maintenance we can depend upon ourselves ; we have no 
distant possessions vital to our mere existence.” * So, too, 
with Germany. Though her isolation, depriving her of the 
raw materials of her munitions and the food of her people, was 
a cause of her final collapse, she was so self-sufficient at the 
beginning of the war, and her conquests added so much to 
her resources in its course, that she proved able to hold out 
against the allied investment, partial only as it was for a long 
* The Problem of Asia (1900). 
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time, and for over four years. An isolated Britain, on the 
other hand, however great a quantity of foodstuffs she might 
keep in store as a reserve, could hold out for the merest 
fraction of that time. Moreover, it is not food only that the 
country must import. It needs raw materials for its war- 
machines and its industry : its manufactures and their export 
must continue unless such a wave of distress and unemploy- 
ment is to sweep the country that a cry for peace would run 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 

With an almost monotonous regularity the course of action 
of our enemies in the past has been the same. The war has 
begun with an attempt at a decisive stroke by invasion, 
accompanied by sporadic attack on trade. When the national 
defence had proved effective and invasion had been prevented 
and commerce had survived the minor form of attack, the 
available resources of the enemy have been thrown into an 
organised attack on the trade. Louis XIV’s advisers, 
Vauban and others, promised him success from an organised 
squadronal trade warfare. Louis XV made the same attempt 
though less comprehensively, and Napoleon added to the 
naval weapon the Continental System. The submarine 
campaign of 1917-18 was in the same line of descent. Highly 
susceptible to injury as this country is in her arteries they 
have been the natural objective of Powers who could not 
reach the heart itself. National defence must therefore 
provide for security against both forms of injury: and it 
must be capable of dealing simultaneously with both. Is 
there one single “ first line of defence” against both as the 
catchwords imply ? 

Let us consider the two dangers separately, and begin 
with invasion in its several aspects. Of these there are four, 
military invasion, aerial invasion, invasion of this island, and 
invasion of the outer parts of the Empire. 

What is the first line of defence against a military invasion 
of this island ? 

A military invasion begins with an assembly of an army, 
a fleet of transports to carry it, and a fleet of fighting ships to 
cover its passage, at some port or ports. The body of trans- 
port shipping has then to cross the sea, the troops have to be 
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landed, and finally, the campaign in the island brought to a 
successful conclusion. Almost the first thought of our 
strategists in the past has been to destroy or cripple the 
invading force in its ports: so Drake in 1587 crippled the 
Spanish invasion at Cadiz and on the coast of Spain and the 
Napoleonic flotillas in Boulogne were bombarded. Between 
those two events many projects of a like kind were either put 
forward or attempted. 

The “first line of defence” was thus either a combined 
naval and military force, or a naval force. But entry into 
such harbours, always difficult, grew increasingly difficult as 
harbour defences improved. When such an “ offensive- 
defensive ’? was impracticable the first line of defence shifted 
to the sea. It was at sea that the invaders could first be met, 
and the force to which this duty fell was the Navy with what 
Pellew called its triple line—the flotillas observing the ports, 
the Fleet in readiness to fall on the expedition, and the coastal 
flotillas off our own shores to pick up what transports might 
evade the other formations. Behind this was the “ second 
line of defence” on shore, the Army, to meet him as he landed 
and engage him further inland if he penetrated into the 
country. 

To-day the art of flying has restored the power to penetrate 
into the ports of assembly, and may have rendered it possible 
to repeat Drake’s “ singeing.” Whether such attacks will be 
possible depends, as it did in the past, on the efficacy of the 
port defences. If the attack can penetrate the defence, the 
conjunct naval and military operation, or the naval bombard- 
ment, which furnished defence in this shape in the past, 
becomes, in the new order of things, either a conjunct naval 
and air operation, a purely naval operation, or a purely air 
operation. In practice, common sense would dictate the 
first of these : for its effectiveness and success would call for 
the greatest concentration possible of combined force in as 
many forms as possible. The Fleet’s artillery and air forces 
would act in conjunction with the Air Force squadrons. 
As the “ first line of defence’ in that strategical form was 
naval and military in the past, so it is naval and air force 
to-day. Nor would one wholly rule out the use of military 
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force, difficult and dangerous though we know an opposed 
disembarkation to be. 

Too many failures have disappointed the sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who have hoped for decisive success and 
resultant security from defence in this form for us of to-day 
to confide our whole trust to this “ first line.” A second line 
is needed as it was needed in the past, a “‘ line” at sea com- 
posed of forces capable of fighting at sea. Ships and aircraft 
can both fight at sea: both have the capacity to fulfil the 
ultimate aim in preventing invasion, namely, sinking the 
transports. Should then the defence of the sea passage be 
confided to the Navy or the Air Force? * 

The Air Force has already one important réle to fulfil 
which it alone can fulfil—defence of the country against 
aircraft attack. The great plans of invasion of this country 
have almost invariably provided for feints and diversions 
designed to draw the sea forces away from the intended line 
of passage or so to weaken it that it can be engaged with 
prospects of success which will enable the invasionary trans- 
ports to cross the sea in safety. An intending invader of the 
future must be credited with the military acumen of his 
predecessors. He could not be expected to omit the use of 
the obvious military measure of diversion. If the diversion 
should take the form of an intensive attack from the air in the 
strongest possible force upon, say, London, those responsible 
forits defence must of necessity bring every available aeroplane 
under their control to its defence. The sea would then be 
open, so far as the Air forces were concerned, for the passage 
of the Army. Thus there could be no greater error than to 
impose upon the Air Force the double responsibility for 
defence of the territory and defence of the sea passages. 

If this alone were not a sufficient reason there is also 
the fact that even though the responsibility of defence against 
invasion in this form should be imposed on the Air Force this 
would not mean the disappearance of the Fleet. The function 
of the Fleet is to deal with the enemy fleet in any movement 


*I refer to this at what may appear an unnecessary length as I have 
often been asked why defence against invasion should not be wholly an 
air defence. 
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that it may make: and there aremany. They are not confined 
to invasion alone—junction with another enemy body, attack 
upon trade, operations against the coast or communications of 
any ally, and attacks upon outlying territories have all at 
different times been the objects of the fleets of our enemies. 
Invasion is merely one of many, and one principle dominates 
the Fleet’s action. Whatever may be the enemy’s purpose— 
and the purpose can rarely be certain—the duty of the Fleet 
is to bring the enemy fleet to decisive action. The whole 
history of invasion bears witness to the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the force which protects an army in its passage and its 
subsequent communications, is the surest protection. 

Thus the Fleet is the true first line of defence against 
this form of attack. But the Fleet must be complete in all 
its units. It must not be exposed to the possibility that one 
integral part of its body shall be snatched from it at a critical 
moment to defend London. * 

A second line exists in the Royal Air Force, corresponding 
to that second line, the coastal flotillas, mentioned earlier. 
Provided it is not already occupied—-fixé as the French would 
say—by an attack on some important territorial object, it can 
be set free to deal with any transports if they should rashly 
have been sent across the sea before command has been 
established by victory. But it cannot, it must be emphasised, 
be counted upon as a reinforcement to the Fleet, nor could a 
fleet ever depend upon its appearance when action was joined, 
as some who are unacquainted with the conditions of naval 
warfare and the conditions at sea appear to imagine. All 
attempts to make air forces emulate Sir Boyle Roche’s bird 
and be in two places at once are doomed to failure. 

Thus the whole history of war at sea, no less than the 
teachings of common sense, show that the first line of defence 
against military invasion lies at sea, and is composd of the 
Navy. 

It is otherwise in the defence of the country against 
devastation by aerial bombardment. Here the Navy plays 
no part unless the air forces have to be carried by sea: but in 


*That this is contemplated by some writers on the Air Arm is seen 
from Sir John Salmond’s letter in the Sunday Times, November 22nd, 1936. 
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that case the number can only be small, and the operations 
cannot be on the scale of invasion—that is, a decisive 
operation. It can be on a raiding scale only. 

It is important to remark in this aspect of invasion that 
it is not every country which can attack Great Britain in 
this manner. Lord Trenchard tells us (The Times, Novem- 
ber 23, 1936) that ‘“‘ The latest types of land based aircraft 
possess an operational radius of action of not less than 740 
miles and this figure is certain largely to increase within the 
next few years.” Only two first-class Powers lie to-day 


within that operational radius—Germany and _ France. 


Neither Russia, Japan nor Italy (unless we are to suppose her 
allied to France, for otherwise her only way is by the Straits 
of Gibraltar) lie within that distance. We reach, therefore, 
it appears, this conclusion : that the Air Force is the first line 
of defence against this particular form of attack by France 
or Germany ; and that it must, independently of the Fleet, 
be adequate to provide protection, the aircraft of the Fleet 
being without doubt fully occupied (not ‘“‘ immobilised ” as 
Sir John Salmond imagines) in the duties of guarding the sea 
communications against the enemy sea forces of all kinds. 

When we turn from the defence of these islands against 
these two forms of invasion to the corresponding defences of 
the outer parts of the Empire, what is “‘ the first line of de- 
fence ”’ of the Dominions and Colonies ? 

A military invasion of any one of the great Dominions 
must take place over a very long sea passage. The first line 
of defence against a body of ship-carried troops lies at sea. 
For the troops must be protected throughout their voyage 
against attack, and the only form in which attack can be made 
in those wide stretches of ocean is ship-carried. The second 
line of defence lies on the coast line, and may be in the form 
of flotilla craft, surface, submarine and aerial. The third 
line of defence is on the land. 

An aerial invasion of the Dominions, distant as they lie 
from any Power capable of attempting their conquest, or the 
conquest of a portion of any of them, is impossible unless the 
aircraft are carried in ships. It is, in fact, out of the question 
until the endurance of aircraft is far higher than the 750 miles 
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of to-day. No one can foresee what the future has in store, 
but for the present we have to confine our attention to the 
practical possibilities of to-day and the immediate to-morrow. 
Raids, in the form of bombardment by aircraft in such 
restricted numbers as can be carried by sea, are possibilities : 
but these, injurious as they may be, are not now to be com- 
pared with invasions, for they cannot bring about a decision. 
While it is as impossible to-day as it ever has been in the past 
to prevent “small” forces from getting to sea and carrying 
out operations of a raiding nature, naval force is a deterrent 
to such operations, particularly when carried out at a distance 
and when they involve, as such air operations do involve, the 
defection of such units of the Fleet as aircraft carriers from 
home waters. 

Thus in three out of the four forms of vital injury by the 
method of invasion to which this country, the Dominions and 
the Colonies are exposed, the first line of defence is at sea, and 
consists of a Navy of which the air flotillas are a constituent 
and integral part. In the fourth the Air Force is the first 
line of defence in the case of two of the great nations—an 
important two undoubtedly. 

Thus far I have spoken only of defence against one of the 
forms of attack—invasion—by which surrender might be 
forced upon the British people. The other form is the cutting 
of its communications : a danger as great and as decisive in 
its results. Here the sea is the theatre of the operations of 
the first line of defence. It is by sea-fighting forces alone 
that the flow of commerce can be preserved. Long experience 
of wars under both sail and steam have shown that there are 
two principal measures by means of which shipping can be 
protected—convoy and cruising. The forces employed in 
both are sea-forces : the instruments vary in type, but various 
as they are, they are all “naval” instruments. The escort 
of a convoy may be composed of ships of the line, cruisers, 
destroyers and aircraft: but whatever their types, whether 
they float or swim or fly, they are naval instruments, taking 
part in a purely naval operation, to which they must be 
adapted in type and for which their personnel must be trained. 

It is, however, greatly to be wished that the term “ first 
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line of defence ” should be dropped, and the bickerings as to 
which service is the “first line’ should cease. The term is 
misleading for the reason that it is not all-embracing, and still 
more because it conveys the impression that any one service 
is self-sufficient. Thus, though the Navy is the first line in 
the defence of communications, it cannot conduct that defence 
unless its bases are secure from capture by enemy land forces, 
or the ships and establishments in the bases secure against 
destruction by bombardment from artillery or aircraft. 
The Army cannot carry out the offensive-defensive defined 
as its function by Lord Esher * unless it can be transported 
in safety across the sea: and the mobility of the Air Force, 
the Army and the Navy depends upon the supplies of fuel, all 
of which—with an almost negligible fraction—reaches this 
country and the Dominions across the sea. Let us drop 
such phrases. Let us examine objectively the functions 
which the defence forces have to perform and allocate to each 
such duties as are appropriate to the purpose : and above all, 
cease to confuse counsel by talking about ‘‘ elements ”’ and 
“three dimensional warfare.” 
H. W. Ricumonp. 


*“Tt must be assumed that the Army is maintained for offensive- 
defensive purposes of the Empire. It is not to be organised for the defence 
of these shores, but is intended to take the head at any threatened point 
where the interests of the Empire are imperilled, and especially in the North- 
West Frontier of India.” (Journals and letters 11, 75.) 
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SPEED IN POLITICS 


ScIENCE teaches that movement is an element in all active 
force. Speed is the expression of the rate of any movement. 
Our ancestors characteristically used the word to describe 
power itself. We use it to measure movement in terms of 
space, or time. A puppy may nose the stone on the ground. 
Dropped from a height, the same stone crushes the animal. 
The element of speed intervening, the stone’s weight is 
transformed into a destructive force. 

Political action, as any other, has speed as one of its 
components. The real problem is how to regulate this 
element so as to obtain a good result. Too low a rate of 
speed deprives political action of its power. An excess of it 
generates forces, which make politicians overshoot their mark. 
In politics action, to have a good chance of success, needs 
that those who direct it choose the right moment to move 
in a suitable manner and with adequate speed, provided they 
have sufficient force behind them. Success comes from 
mixing in their exact proportions the four essential elements : 
Power, Start, Method and Speed. The latter may serve as 
corrective for the insufficiency of power, or the mistakes 
committed in the choice of the moment to start or the method 
to carry out the manceuvre. 

But the proof of the right balance between the essential 
elements in a political action is provided by the apparent 
ease of the movement. However great the force employed 
or forceful the method, action must appear to flow in a 
natural manner. Elegance is the word which we like to 
employ in this connection ; it renders the impression of an 
unhampered movement, free from laboured corrections. 

To illustrate our meaning the following story is a good 
example. It was told to us by an eyewitness. In the years 
which preceded the outbreak of the Boer War, the Germans 
sympathized with the enemies of this country. Emperor 
William, to celebrate the failure of the famous Jameson 
raid, sent to President Kriiger a telegram of congratulation, 
which was destined to move the British nation to fury. 
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That night there was a festive gathering at Hatfield, the 
historic seat of the Cecils, where Lord Salisbury dispensed a 
stately hospitality to a number of notable people. During 
the banquet a dispatch box was brought in from the Foreign 
Office. The business evidently was of great urgency, because 
it was not Lord Salisbury’s habit to allow affairs of State to 
intrude on social occasions. 

Having obtained the gracious permission of the ladies, 
the Minister unlocked the box, extracting from it a short 
document. This he scanned, pencilling afterwards a few 
words at the bottom of the dispatch. He then locked the 
box and returned it to the messenger. After this, says my 
witness, Lord Salisbury explained, in a conversational voice : 
‘*The Emperor of Germany has telegraphed to congratulate 
Kriiger.” The lady on his right inquired: ‘‘ What are you 
going todo?” The host replied: “I have ordered a naval 
squadron to proceed at once to South Africa.” As is well 
known, confronted with British determination, the German 
Emperor gave no further assistance to President Kriiger. 

With the vast reserve of power of Great Britain at his 
back, Lord Salisbury was clear in his mind that the British 
reaction must be immediate and of an unhesitating nature, 
which the Germans, who bow to force, could understand. 
The few words in pencil speeded the British Navy on its way 
to Delagoa Bay. It was fortunate, of course, that the naval 
power of this country at the time was overwhelming. Yet 
what would have been the use of it if it had not been set in 
motion without hesitation and in the right way ? 

The study of the naval battle of Jutland brings out the 
remarkable fact that Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty were given 
minutes only for making up their minds on issues, vital not 
only for their ships and men, but even for Great Britain 
itself. 

A similar situation has developed since the War in the 
domain of international relations. The time is gone when 
politicians and experts could think out at leisure their moves 
in the diplomatic game. Distance has been destroyed by 
the telephone, secrecy has been abolished by the broadcast 
and the public Press. Also a new generation of rulers has 
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sprung up, impatient of tradition and only too ready to take 
the law into their own hands over the heads of trained pro- 
fessionals. Decisions cannot wait, even if this means breaking 
into the sacrosanct British week-end. 

It has lately become the fashion to say that in a democracy 
political action is necessarily slower than under a dictator. 
This for the simple reason that decisions, right or wrong, can 
be made quicker by one man, than by a chain of institutions 
created to apply the brake one on the other. To our mind 
such statements do not tell the whole truth. The trouble in 
a democracy, nowadays, is not the existence of various stops 
and checks, but the dislike of people in high places to take 
personal responsibility for any action at all. The example 
of Lord Salisbury’s reaction to the Kriiger telegram, which we 
have quoted, proves that in a democratically governed 
country a man, sure of himself and not afraid of responsibility, 
is able to act swiftly. Consider, too, that, after all, in 1896 
the House of Commons was a much more influential institution 
than it is in our day, when State control creeps into our life 
on so many points. 

The question of speed in politics may also be approached 
from another angle. If the things which surround us all 
move along with us at the same rate and in the same direction, 
so that respective positions remain unaltered, we have the 
impression that the world is standing still. Speed, in other 
words, is very much a matter of comparison. The speed of 
a political action, as seen by us, depends upon the latter’s 
rapidity or slowness, as compared with actions undertaken 
by others. Here we come straight to the problem of leader- 
ship and of taking the lead of a movement. A political 
leader is worthy of the name if he is a better judge than the 
average of available resources, of the right moment to start 
action and of the best methods to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. If democracies to-day lag behind dictatorships 
in the precious quality of initiative and vigour, this is the 
fault not of the regime itself, but of the low level of leadership 
from which it suffers at the given moment. 

One of the most amazing examples of the effect of speed 
in a political action is the following, and we have not the 
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impression that it has ever been presented in this form before. 
Every schoolboy knows about the rapidity with which 
Alexander the Great of Macedon conquered the ancient Persian 
Empire. Military experts even to-day have not ceased to 
pore over the history of the incomparable conqueror’s cam- 
paigns. Yet this speed of military conquest was outdone by 
the rapidity of another move of Alexander’s, much less 
known, but infinitely more fruitful of lasting results. Let us 
tell the story. 

The Persian Empire of those days, like the Powers of 
to-day, made it a rule to accumulate gold in its vaults to lie 
there immobile as a witness to its wealth. The Persian kings 
exacted tribute in gold from subjected peoples, but they never 
et the precious metal out of their possession. As a result, 
the treasuries in Ecbatana, Persepolis and a few other cities 
were gorged with gold. Alexander took possession of these 
immense storages in one magnificent stride. He had them 
emptied and long caravans of camels carried the gold to 
the coast of the Mediterranean. The treasury officials of 
Alexander were ordered to set the metal rolling. Instead 
of keeping it immobile, the man of genius wanted to see it 
moving about the world. The Greek officials of Alexander’s 
treasury lent out the gold to merchants for their commercial 
transactions all over the then known world. As a result, 
international trade received a tremendous impetus, by which, 
incidentally, the Romans profited later. The impact of the 
gold thrown out into circulation upon society in the Greco- 
Roman world had an enduring effect. The speed at which 
this was done was one of the conditions of success. 
AUGUR. 
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THE CROWN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


From guarded announcements made in the Press in recent 
months, there is reason to think that the Prime Minister of the 
Union has instructed his representative in London to press 
for recognition, even prior to the Imperial Conference to be 
held this year, of his theory that South Africa now possesses 
its own King, with the title of “ King of South Africa.” This 
pretension is consistent with and, indeed, inevitable as a 
result of his claim that the Union is now a sovereign inter- 
national state, completely independent of the Empire. He has 
asserted also that this “‘ King of South Africa ’’ stands in a mere 
personal relationship or union to the King in Great Britain. 

It may be appropriate to trace the origin of this idea and 
its development step by step in recent years within the frame- 
work of the constantly expanding interpretations by General 
Hertzog of the constitutional status of the Union. 

The theory appeared in definite form when in 1928 motion 
was made in the Union Parliament that the Report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 be adopted. General Smuts, in 
defining the attitude of the South African Party that he then 
led to be an acceptance of the Report as defining the status of 
the Union to be that of a Dominion within the Empire without 
the deduction drawn by General Hertzog from the Report 
that it conferred sovereign independence on the Dominions, 
took the opportunity to record the fact that there was a single 
Kingship in the Empire and not a mere personal union between 
separate Kingships, whereupon the Prime Minister declared 
that “‘ legally the condition (in the Union) is the same as when 
William the Third was also Stadtholder of the Netherlands, and 
when the four Georges were Electors of Hanover ; in these cases 
the personal authority of the monarch was different in the 
two centres: as Head of the State, he might be at war in 
one of them and not in the other.” This “ personal tie theory ” 
(as he styled it) applied, he asserted, to the Union. It was 
at the time regarded by most people in the Union as another 
of the fantastic travesties of the Imperial Conference Report 
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that General Hertzog had evolved. In fact, the Conference 
had, in flat contradiction of any such conception, reaffirmed 
the Royal Title, with an amendment—designed presumably 
to meet the susceptibilities of Mr. de Valera—eliminating 
the words ‘“‘ United Kingdom” therefrom. Thereafter an 
Imperial Act of Parliament made this change effective 
throughout the Empire, and the Order in Council, recording 
it, was published in the Union early in 1927. 

In 1930 the Union Parliament was asked to approve of 
the Report framed in the preceding year by the Committee 
appointed to deal with certain practical issues springing from 
the 1926 Report, among them being that of the Succession, 
and of the Royal Titles. It was proposed, as has since been 
enacted in the Statute of Westminster, that no alteration 
could be effected in them except with the consent of every 
Parliament in the Empire. This proposal was endorsed by 
General Hertzog, although thereafter, by way of challenge to 
the statement made by General Smuts, that by adopting it the 
possibility of secession was eliminated, he insisted on coupling 
with the motion for the adoption of the Report a reservation 
that the right to secede from the Empire was not thereby 
impaired. Putting this rider aside—for no notice was taken 
of it at the Imperial Conference held in 1930, except by 
implication to negative it flatly—it is clear that the Union 
Parliament then accepted the view, as indeed it was bound to 
do, that the Kingship was single and indivisible. 

No definite move to implement General Hertzog’s theory 
was made until the introduction of the Status Bill in March, 
1934. The first Cabinet draft of this measure was privately 
circulated, presumably to test the re-actions thereto of mem- 
bers principally of the still existent South African Party. As 
so framed, it repealed Section 3 of the Act of Union which 
provides that all provisions therein referring to the King 
should extend to his Majesty’s heirs and successors in the 
sovereignty of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. A strong protest secured the withdrawal of this 
proposal, and no doubt accounted for the fact that the 
Minister of Justice*, in his speech on the second reading of the 
* General Smuts. 
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Bill, acknowledged that no change was intended or would be 
made in the future in this respect in the South Africa Act. 
He declared this—to use his own words—to be a solemn re- 
affirmation of that Act, a matter, as he emphasised, of profound 
importance. The Prime Minister remained silent, then and 
indeed throughout all the debates on the Bill, aware, doubt- 
less, of the intention of his colleague to proclaim, as he did 
immediately after the Bill became law, that all legal bonds 
between South Africa and the Empire had gone. 

The next step in the policy of “ gradualness”’ occurred 
when in 1936 the Accession Proclamation was published. It 
was found to contain in the Afrikaans version only—it is still 
uncertain whether this is the official version (within the mean- 
ing of the law) as a definite reply on the point was evaded 
by the Prime Minister—a reference at the end of the Title of 
His Majesty set out therein, to a “‘ Soeuwerein van en oor die 
Unie van Suid-Afrika ” which, translated, means, “‘ Sovereign 
of and over the Union of South Africa.” This attempt, at a 
time so sadly inappropriate, to take another step along the 
new constitutional path mapped out in the strategy of the 
Government, was frustrated by a motion made in the 
Assembly, asserting its irregularity, having regard to the 
provisions of the Statute of Westminster which, it may be 
remembered, cannot—as Section 2 indicates—be amended by 
an Act of a Dominion Parliament. The Prime Minister 
evaded the challenge by declaring that the words were a 
reproduction of the words in the English version reading 
“Supreme Lord in and over the Union of South Africa,” an 
addition to the Titles originating in 1901 in an endeavour to 
reproduce for the benefit of the native mind the conception 
expressed by the term ‘Supreme Chief,” which in their 
terminology is used to describe the King as their Supreme 
Ruler. The phrase “ Supreme Lord in and over the Union 
of South Africa ” was, according to General Hertzog, used in 
the Proclamation to indicate “a high personage without 
authority or power ... when we talk (he said) of the 
British Sovereign . . . then we think of a high personage in a 
high position but a position which is nevertheless void of any 
power.” 
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The debate was not brought to a conclusion, but never- 
theless was expounded, in the Government Press, as proof that 
there had been no intention to validate the title of “‘ King of 
South Africa.” 

Last September the Union Government officially enter- 
tained at a banquet the representatives of the Southern 
African States who had met in conference in Johannesburg 
to discuss matters of general interest, and upon the toast list 
placed two toasts, one of the King of Great Britain and 
Treland (ranked as if he were a foreign potentate) and another 
of the “‘ King of South Africa.” Colonel Stallard, leader of 
the Dominion Party, faced as a guest of the Government 
with this unpardonable breach of propriety, left the banquet 
by way of protest. It is evident that, despite the attitude 
he assumed in Parliament in February last, the Prime Minister 
is determined to entrench his view in this respect in con- 
stitutional practice in the Union. 

The underlying motives for this persistence are plain. 
If the legislative bar created by the Statute of Westminster can 
be overcome—as it cannot, without the assistance of the 
Imperial Parliament—South Africa will be free to adopt the 
new Title and to change or repeal it at will. To concede the 
point would be to acknowledge that the legal unity of the 
Empire had been irretrievably destroyed. The protagonists 
of the change have not yet ventured to indicate what precisely 
is implied by the creation of this Kingship. Presumably the 
analogy of the Elector of Hanover will be applied when the 
stage is reached. In that case it will be remembered that 
no subject in the United Kingdom could owe allegiance or 
give obedience to the Elector as such: his allegiance, by law 
and precedent, attached to King of England. As the law 
stands at present, British subjects in South Africa possess 
British nationality and owe allegiance to the King. The 
right to the possession of this nationality has been, quite 
illegally, consistently denied to them since the passage of 
the Status Act, another instance of an old-time habit in 
South African politics of defiance of the written law to aid 
the gradual insinuation of some vital change. If and when 
this new interpretation of the law is validated by Statute— 
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it has been indicated that this will be done after the next 
Imperial Conference—British subjects possessing British 
nationality will in law owe no allegiance to the “ King of 
South Africa”: their status will be indistinguishable from 
that of any foreign subject within the borders of the Union. 
Union burghers will—it may be surmised—be required to 
give or perhaps swear allegiance to the new King as “‘ Head of 
the State ” : their situation outside the Union may or may not 
be defined by Union Statute. Even if the attempt were 
made the possibilities of conflict with Imperial legislation are 
at once apparent. A host of other questions must likewise 
arise. Some may be indicated. The nature and extent of the 
prerogatives to attach to the Kingly office, the form of the 
oath of allegiance, the command in South Africa of the Navy, 
Army and the Air Force, the relationship of the King to the 
Governor-General, the alteration in the Flags of the Union, 
the form of the National Anthem, all these and many other 
vital matters would fall to be dealt with. But over and 
above them all stands out the paramount question of sovereign 
independence. Does the Statute of Westminster give warrant 
for the claim that by its terms the Empire was dissolved ? 
This question must be faced and answered and on that answer 
hangs not only the preservation of the unity of the Empire, 
which in fact the Statute was intended to strengthen and 
maintain, but the very existence and safety of South Africa 
itself. 

Imperial Statesmen will ere long be called on to discuss 
these matters. It is to be hoped that the day of ambiguous 
formule may be found to have passed, to be replaced in this 
time of pressing danger with clear, courageous and conclusive 
definition of the relationship of the Empire with its component 
parts, consistent with the desire so universally felt, despite 
all protestations of the politician to the contrary, for the 
continued maintenance of South Africa as an integral and 
indivisible portion of the British Empire. 

C. W. A. CouLTEr. 
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THE BALTIC STATES 


Ir is one of the least attractive aspects of the Englishman’s 
insularity that he is not interested in foreigners until they 
are in trouble—and then, of course, it is too late to help 
them. Our fathers had no interest in Bulgarians or Armenians 
until they were massacred, and we ourselves knew nothing of 
Abyssinia and little of Spain until those countries became 
fields of battle. Even towards foreign nations which British 
policy has helped to put on the map we remain apathetic 
until they are in crisis or conflagration—until they are news, 
in fact, or nuisance. 

This apathy is particularly striking in the case of the 
Baltic States. In a fashion Britain was both midwife and 
nurse to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania: she aided their 
delivery from the womb of the Russian Empire and cut the 
navel string which bound them to Petersburg, she nourished 
them with credits and commerce. And these new States 
have shown their gratitude by an appreciation of all things 
English which amounts to Anglo-mania. They have learned 
to speak English (making it the first compulsory foreign 
language in their schools) and have continued to believe in 
England throughout the vicissitudes of our post-war foreign 
policy. Yet the average Englishman has remained ignorant 
almost of their very existence: it is doubtful whether one 
schoolboy in fifty or one undergraduate in ten knows the 
relative geographical position of the Baltic States. Only 
to-day, when the increasing tension between Germany and 
Russia threatens to make a theatre of war in North-Eastern 
Europe, is there a glimmer of interest in the three countries 
which, with Poland, act as a buffer between Nazi and 
Communist. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are sparsely-populated 
agricultural States with between one and three million 
inhabitants each. Before the war their lands were owned 
by German barons—the Balts—and ruled by Russian officials. 
During the war they were overrun by German and Russian 
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armies (Red and White). After the war they became in- 
dependent democratic Republics, and the great estates of the 
Balts were divided into peasant holdings. All three are 
ardently nationalist, anti-Nazi and anti-Communist. There 
the similarity ceases. 

To the traveller in the Baltic States the striking thing is 
not the resemblance but the difference between them. In 
Estonia, though the farthest distant and the most Eastern in 
aspect, there is a feeling of freedom and ease; one might 
be in Scandinavia. In Latvia, though Riga is a splendid 
“Western ’”’ city, often called “the Paris of the North,” 
there is a feeling of fear and truculence: one might be in 
Prussia. In Lithuania, though the nearest to the West, 
there is a feeling of tension and recrimination that reminds 
one of the Balkans: the capital, Kaunas, is an unappetizing 
mixture of garrison and ghetto. 

The root of these differences could be found, no doubt, 
far back in history. Estonia once enjoyed the blessings of 
Swedish rule; it has a renowned University (Tartu, or 
Dorpat) founded by Gustavus Adolphus; the Latvians are 
racially akin to the early Prussians and have the same 
characteristic cruelty ; the Lithuanians once extended their 
conquests to the Black Sea and for centuries their history 
was bound up with the Poles. But to illustrate the difference 
there is no need to look further than their political history 
during the last few years. 

The Constitutions of the three new States were drawn up 
(between 1919 and 1922) with a passionate and scrupulous 
regard for individual liberties. There was universal suffrage, 
secret ballot, one single Chamber and every possible safeguard 
against an irresponsible Executive. Estonia even went so 
far as to do without a President. For a while the course of 
politics ran smooth, impeded only by a multiplicity of parties 
a la francaise (at one time the 100 members of the Latvian 
Chamber represented 29 distinct parties), but after 1929 the 
world-wide economic depression brought with it the necessity 
for less hampered executive power. 

In Estonia this need was expressed in a movement for 
constitutional reform. It was proposed to reduce the mem- 
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bers of the Chamber from 100 to 50 and to elect separately 
a President to hold office for five years. A referendum of 
October, 1933, charged the Premier, M. Pats, with the task 
of bringing a new Constitution on these lines into being, 
But it was easier said than done. The Nazi Revolution in 
Germany had inspired in Estonia a ‘“‘ League of Liberators ” 
headed by General Larka and directed by Dr. Sirk. The 
Premier managed to dissolve the “ Liberators,’’ but the 
country remained too disturbed to make the holding of a 
peaceful general election possible ; it was June, 1935, before 
M. Pats felt secure enough to put the Fascist leaders to trial, 
and it was February, 1936, before another referendum could 
be held to determine more exactly the form of the new 
Constitution. There was a 75 per cent. majority in favour 
of a Parliamentary form of government with two chambers. 
Estonia, then, may continue as a democratic country. She 
enjoys to-day a larger degree of civil liberty than any other 
neighbour of the U.S.S.R. with the possible exception of 
Finland. 

In Latvia the disturbance was more serious. Throughout 
1933 there were “incidents”’ between Right and Left-wing 
extremists. A party of German Latvians who were returning 
from voting at the Reichstag elections were attacked in the 
Riga railway station in March. The Government arrested 
six Communist M.P.’s and deported a number of Nazi leaders 
in November. Whether these measures would have been 
enough to preserve order we shall never know, for in May, 
1935, Dr. Ulmanis, the Premier, carried out a coup d@ état. 
Choosing his time and methods carefully, Ulmanis dissolved 
the Diet, put Socialists under arrest and declared a state of 
emergency. From that day to this he has been dictator of 
Latvia. 

Karlis Ulmanis is in many ways a dictator on the Hitler 
model. He calls himself Vadonis (Leader) and directs the 
more important Government activities with his own hand, 
*‘ never applying force,” in the words of an English pamphlet 
issued by his Press Bureau, “‘ where he can manage without it.” 
He tolerates neither opposition nor criticism, he rules through 
the army and has organized the youth of Latvia in an 
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organisaton (called Mazpulki) which closely resembles 
Hitlerjugend. But in policy he has little connection with 
Germany, and in person he has no resemblance to Hitler: 
he is a portly Doctor of Agricultural Economics who never 
wears uniform and always poses as a peaceable Pater Patriae 
who is teaching his quarrelsome children the lesson of dis- 
cipline which must be learned by all who aspire to liberty. 

Lithuania’s domestic politics have been overshadowed by 
two terrible frontier disputes. In July, 1920, the Soviets 
signed a treaty recognizing Lithuania’s possession of Vilna, 
the city which is historically and geographically the Lithuanian 
capital. Three months later a Polish force seized Vilna and 
the surrounding district. The League of Nations censured 
Poland, but the Conference of Ambassadors recognized 
Poland’s right to her conquest. The Lithuanians have never 
forgotten their grievance, but they have forfeited foreign 
sympathy by perpetrating in Memel a coup similar to that 
for which they blame the Poles in Vilna. 

The port of Memel (peopled largely by Germans) together 
with its hinterland (peopled largely by Lithuanians) was 
administered as an International Zone for four years after 
the war. In January, 1923, the Lithuanians, tired of waiting 
for this their best port to be handed over to them legally, 
seized it by force. Again the Conference of Ambassadors 
recognized the fait accompli. This time it is the Germans 
who have never forgotten the outrage. 

It is a moot point whether Vilna, Memel or the economic 
depression have had most effect on Lithuanian internal 
politics, the Vilna question made friendly relations with 
Poland impossible, the Memel question poisoned relations 
with Germany and later brought a Nazi viper into the 
Lithuanian bosom. The economic depression tightened the 
belt and frayed the temper of an agricultural people. Added 
to these there are the complications of national minorities 
(7 per cent. of the people are Jews, 4 per cent. Germans, 
3 per cent. Poles and 2 per cent. Russians) and of the policy 
of the Catholic Church which, though it counts four out of 
five Lithuanians among the faithful, is felt to be pro-Poland 
in matters of high policy. 
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Whatever the cause may be Lithuania enjoyed—if that 
is the right word—only six years of parliamentary govern- 
ment. A Clerical-Agrarian coalition commanded a majority 
until the summer of 1926 when it was displaced by a ministry 
favouring the claims of Socialists and of the national minori- 
ties. This was too much for the army and for the Nationalist 
leader, Professor Waldemaras: a coup d’état made Walde- 
maras Premier with dictatorial powers, and Premier he 
remained until his quarrelsome nature and the drop in agri- 
cultural prices led to his downfall in 1929. His powers were 
henceforth shared by a group of intellectuals who attempted 
to raise the standard of living of the people by authoritarian 
methods. They gave subsidies to the farmers, they set up 
corporative institutions, they suppressed Communist and 
Nazi factions and (last Christmas) went so far as to suppress 
the Christian Democratic and People’s Socialist parties ; they 
survived a strike in the capital against the high price of 
electricity and a strike in the country against the low price 
of farm produce; they survived an army plot to restore 
Waldemaras and a German plot to Nazify Memel. It may 
well be asked how much more Lithuania will be able to 
survive without serious bloodshed. 

So much, then, for the Baltic States in their political 
aspect. It is easy to deplore their inflamed nationalism: 
in its infancy nationalism is always inflamed. It is easy to 
scoff at their clumsy attempts to combine democracy with an 
efficient executive; older hands at the democratic game 
have given up the attempt, and it is not improbable that 
even France and the United States will have to revise their 
immaculate Constitutions in the direction of great executive 
powers before long. What is important is to estimate the 
economic and cultural revival which has taken place in these 
countries in the few years that have passed since they gained 
their national independence, and to add to that estimate the 
inestimable service they perform in separating Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. The Versailles Settlement may not have 
been justified of all her children, but she was surely justified 
of these. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 
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COMMUNISM AND RURAL DEBT IN INDIA 


THE most insistent of all the political problems of India is 
the rehabilitation of the countryside. It is one of the worst 
misfortunes of a harassed sub-continent that the British 
Government, obsessed with a wrong sense of values, has 
closed its eyes to the danger of agrarian discontent and has 
concentrated its energies on placating the political intelli- 
gentsia of the towns. The depression of 1931 and succeeding 
years has had a devastating effect on Indian agriculture, 
and the neglect by the Government of the interests of the 
peasantry has made the villages an easy prey of the com- 
munist agitator. Moscow has not neglected the opportunity : 
it has found allies in the left wing of the Indian Congress, 
and the result is a thick red streak of Communism over the 
countryside and the towns. In Delhi and Calcutta proces- 
sions carrying banners emblazoned with the hammer and 
sickle are frequently seen in the streets. Congress left wing 
is naturally encouraged in its efforts to preach the gospel of 
Moscow by the fact that the Congress President, Jawahir 
Lal Nehru is an avowed disciple of Moscow although for 
tactical reasons he keeps his predilections in the background. 
Congress does not, in fact, accept Communism as its political 
faith ; it is using the methods of Moscow simply as a weapon 
against the British Government. Will it be able to control 
the monster it is rearing when it attains vigorous growth ? 
The threat to capitalism from the movement is growing 
more and more obvious. Alarm is spreading rapidly among 
people with a stake in the country. This feeling was expressed 
recently in a warning note sounded in that stronghold of 
finance, industry and big business generally, the Council of 
State, which passed a resolution demanding immediate action 
against the Communist. It evidently thought the Govern- 
ment had shown both indifference and apathy in the matter. 
It does not seem to have occurred to members of the Council 
that had Government dealt firmly with Communist agents 
at the outset, the Council would have protested violently 
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against the repressive measures of “an alien Government.” 
No constructive proposals were put forward by the critics, 
The Hindu capitalist who is largely responsible for the problem 
both in the villages and the towns, has no other motive than 
to maintain his strong economic position in the countryside. 

Repression of itself will not provide a cure for the evil. 
The core of the problem is rural debt, and with it the enslave- 
ment of the peasantry to the moneylender. Blank despair 
of the future has settled on the countryside. The one 
effective remedy is the lightening of the burden of debt. 
That alone will bring new hope, new courage, into the life 
of the villages, to nine-tenths of the population of India. 

The debt is colossal, running into several hundred million 
sterling. The annual demand on account of interest exceeds 
the total revenues of India, central and provincial. The 
greater portion of the debt is built up with compound interest. 
In a country which depends mainly on agriculture for its 
prosperity the blighting effect of this incubus of debt, not 
only on the peasantry but on commerce and industry can 
easily be imagined. 

The Indian Government has never faced the problem of 
the debt on the land for India as a whole. The influence of 
the Manchester school lingered with it long after it had been 
discredited in Britain, so much so that it was only with the 
greatest reluctance that it set up a statutory barrier to the 
acquisition by the Hindu moneylender and lawyer of the 
land of the Moslem tribes of the Western Punjab from whom 
the flower of the Indian army is recruited. But for this 
legislation we should almost certainly have lost India during 
the War. The emergency is perhaps even greater now. 

Great Britain in the last thirty years has moved far in 
the direction of State Socialism, with old age pensions, sub- 
sidies to shipping and agriculture, unemployment benefit 
and the like. If the Indian Government had worked on 
similar principles agriculture might have been set on its feet. 
Political India since the reforms of 1920 might very well 
have forced the authorities to adopt a progressive agricultural 
policy, had it not been against its interests to do so. The 
attitude adopted was that the peasant must be educated before 
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attempts were made to improve his position economically. 
Free him from debt to-day and he will be equally involved to- 
morrow. That was the slogan, which practically amounts to 
a refusal on the part of the politicians to face the problem 
of the countryside. In point of fact they have used their 
power against the peasant’s interests by building up high 
tariff walls for the benefit of the industrialists, the result 
being to reduce the peasant’s purchasing power and to 
contract his overseas markets. 

Will the prospects brighten with provincial autonomy 
next Spring? Congress, which competent judges think 
will be the strongest party in the new legislature, promises 
laws against usury, mortgage banks, and other benefits for 
the agriculturalist. But first of all the British connection 
is to be destroyed, and since that cannot be achieved in a 
hurry because of the opposition of other interests, e.g., the 
Indian Princes, who wish to continue the British partnership, 
it may be concluded that the promises are pure electioneering 
and that the strongest party in political India has no intention 
of going to the rescue of the peasant. For these people he 
is merely a pawn in the game. 

The British Government has deprived itself of the initia- 
tive and can now only work in partnership with political 
elements in India. Is there any escape from the dilemma ? 

Two questions naturally present themselves: Is a scheme 
of debt redemption possible and, if so, would such redemption 
prove of lasting benefit to the peasantry ? In this connection 
it is interesting to consider the Bhavnagar experiment in 
debt redemption. Bhavnagar is an important Indian State 
in the Kathiawar peninsula, under a benevolent autocracy, 
of which till his Highness the Maharaja recently attained his 
majority the guiding spirit has been Sir Prabhu Shankar 
Pattani, an elder statesman of outstanding ability and wide 
vision. The peasantry of the State had been reduced to 
hopeless servitude by the moneylender and his ally the 
lawyer. The Maharaja and his Minister made up their 
minds that this must cease. A scheme was evolved to free 
the peasant from the fetters of insolvency. The method 
adopted was to settle the amount of the debt due in each 
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case, by means of a committee of arbitration, the basic idea 
being the repayment of the principal plus a reasonable 
amount of interest. The debt was then paid off by a loan 
from the State at a low rate of interest. Enormous reduc- 
tions were found possible, the demand of £650,000 being 
written down to a little over £200,000. The result has 
been to release the peasant from the tentacles of the money- 


lender. Not only does he now get the market value of his 
crops: the nightmare of losing his land no longer obsesses 
him. Six years have elapsed since the experiment was 
begun. The results have been satisfactory almost every- 
where. Very little new debt has been contracted ; interest 
has been paid, and nearly a fifth of the State loan liquidated ; 
litigation has declined almost to vanishing point, all of which 
refutes the gloomy forebodings of political India. 

There is no reason why such an experiment should not be 
equally successful in British India. The practical difficulties 
are, of course, much greater: the benevolent autocracy of 
the Indian Government is a thing of the past. The Bhavnagar 
Durbar was not up against vested interests buttressed by 
political power. The bankers, lawyers, moneylenders, 
merchants, industrialists of British India are all interested 
in maintaining the status quo. Nation-building is ever on 
their lips, but to begin the process with the peasant does not 
coincide with their theory of economics. 

It would require courage and determination to adopt 
the Bhavnagar policy. To raise the vast sum necessary to 
liquidate the debt the help of the British Government would 
be essential. The strain would be too great for Indian 
credit. That it is possible to effect a reduction of debt by 
agreement has been proved recently in the Central Provinces, 
in some parts of which debt conciliation committees have been 
given a trial. It may be confidently hoped that the British 
Government will recognise its moral responsibility to sponsor 
a plan for rescuing the peasant. But it must have political 
allies. The offer of support either now or when provincial 
autonomy is established might place ministers or influential 
political groups in a difficult position unless they were prepared 
to consider it. The countryside will have the majority of 
votes under the new dispensation. If the cup of happiness 
were dashed from the peasants’ lips as the result of political 
jealousies or class selfishness, even Congress with all the in- 
fluence it can bring to bear would hardly be able to win their 
support in a future contest. Further, supposing that under 
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provincial autonomy Ministers refused to co-operate, the 
Assembly might be dissolved. An appeal to the countryside 
on such an issue might induce the villages to send back a 
majority pledged to dispute Congress influence and to deal 
drastically with the problem of debt. The risk of such a 
debacle—remote perhaps but still possible—might have the 
effect of giving the Government the support it would require. 
The only difficulties in the way are political. The money 
can be found, and there is little doubt that as in Bhavnagar 
so in British India the redemption of debt would give the 
peasant a new lease of life. 

The danger of agrarian trouble is pressing, and must be 
faced without delay. The virus of Communism is spreading. 
The only antidote is to bring back contentment to the 
countryside. There is little doubt that if the Indian Govern- 
ment showed itself determined to meet the impending crisis 
it would rally to its side a considerable body of moderate 
opinion from all classes of the community. Even among 
the moneylenders there would be some who would be prepared 
to give up, in return for hard cash, claims they could never 
hope to liquidate in full. There would be plenty of scope 
for the investment of the new money in industry, in electrifica- 
tion projects, Government loans, etc. Indians would, in 
fact, take up a good deal of the loan required to finance debt 
redemption, but the major portion would have to be sub- 
scribed in Britain. Secured on the land of India there could 
be no safer investment as long as the British Empire stands. 
And the Empire as a whole would benefit from a prosperous 
India. Beyond all this the steadying influence of such a 
policy, in the welter of political confusion brought on by the 
reforms, would help to produce a more healthy atmosphere 
for the inauguration of the new era. Communism would 
fade out. There would be hope of a strong moderate party 
to work the reforms, hope, too, of a contented countryside. 
The danger that a distracted peasantry would send to the 
provincial parliaments Congress pledged to wreck the reforms 
would disappear. Once more the peasant would feel that 
Britain is his friend; the links of friendship and goodwill 
which politics have broken would be forged afresh. 

Britain cannot stand idly by while chaos overwhelms 
the Indian villages. It lies on her to give the lead in showing 
that the system of parliamentary government she has bestowed 
on India is as efficacious in solving the peasant’s problems 
as the Government of that part of India that is still ruled 
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POEM 


JEWELS OF THE PAST.—VI 
THE MADRIGAL 


How sweet is the voice of the beauty I love, 
As the violet’s scent at eventide ; 
As the first, softest, sigh of the nestling dove, 
As the laughter of fairies when they ride. 
As soft as the evening breeze, 
As sweet as the blackbird’s song, 
As gentle as summer bees 
That flutter the garden among. 


But, oh! when she chides with her beautiful lips, 
’Tis like the gay butterfly’s playful spite, 
Which peevishly spurns the fair blossom he sips, 
Trampling its sweetness with all his weak might. 
As loud as the angry showers, 
As harsh as the zephyr of May, 
As dark as the noon-day bowers, 
As bright as the glow-worm’s ray. 


She warbles: ’tis the cheerful lark that sings, 
Bidding good day to the new-risen light ; 
Tis the sound of the hymning angels’ wings, 
Rustling ’mid the sunbeams in their flight. 
As lovely as bees’ sweet tune, 
That ever in honey is dipped, 
As tender as cowslips in June, 
Ere the dew-drops from them dripped. 


Aye me! when she timidly hinted her truth, 
It fell and it lightened my heart with love, 
Like the busy whisper of morn in its youth, 
That tells of the beauties and glories above. 
As pure as the evening dew 
That sleeps in the folded flowers ; 
And as clear as the heavenly blue, 
Which shines on the noon-day hours. 


Tuomas LOvELL BEDDoEs (1803-1849). 


on 


HARKING BACK 


REMINISCENCES and autobiography may, doubtless, be over- 
done; the plums in the pudding are apt to be too thinly 
scattered through the mass. As no actor (it is said) knows 
enough of his art to play Romeo before his natural attrac- 
tions have waned, so not many men have reminiscences really 
worth writing, or the desire to write them, until an approach 
to senility has affected their mental standpoint and their 
style. There are exceptions; Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, as 
Romeo, escaped both horns of the dilemma; and a young 
lady once wrote quite a readable book on How I Spent My 
Twentieth Year. Here, at any rate, I propose merely to 
record a few episodes, concerning which, I fear, few remain to 
confirm or contradict me. 

The gentle Miss Anne Elliot was once induced to give 
her idea of good company, as composed “of clever, well- 
informed people, who have a great deal of conversation.” 
Her cousin, in a better moment of not too good a life, answers 
her: ‘‘ You are mistaken,” said he gently, “ that is not good 
company, that is the best.” Ifso, I must, at various times, 
have enjoyed the best company (except the still better to be 
found between the covers of a book). But even such company 
are not always in their happiest vein. It needs a fortunate, 
and seldom a prepared, occasion to bring that about. 

One afternoon, when I was still at Cambridge, after 
taking my degree, I went with a great friend, younger than 
myself, but far more at home in drawing-rooms than I, to call 
on the Verralls. We found there a group of people, certainly 
not old, but senior to us, upon whose animated talk I fear we 
must have broken in. With the host and hostess there were 
Edmund Gosse, then lecturing on English Literature at 
Trinity ; J. K. (“‘ Jim ”’) Stephen, and at least two ladies, one, 
I think, his sister. Perhaps there was a little hitch in re- 
starting talk, and it may have sounded a trifle forced when 
one of the ladies asked, ‘‘ Where does that come from, about 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
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rest ?”’ A second lady suggested ‘“‘ a hymn,” which she was 
trying to identify, when J.K.S. broke in: ‘“‘ No—it’s in Tom 
Brown; you know, after they’ve been roasting him before 
the fire.” The first lady now claimed it, with equal correct- 
ness, as occurring in Tennyson’s May Queen. At this point 
Gosse, holding up a finger (and we hushed to hear the lecturer), 
said “‘ No; it isin Holy Writ ; one of the Minor Prophets ”’ ; 
(safe draw that, I thought) ; “‘ Zedekiah, I think.” I fancied 
I heard a gasp; my friend and I knew better than that, but 
also better than to speak. Neither of the Verralls had 
yet spoken, but now his well-known high chuckle was heard : 
** Zedekiah—uh—uh ! I should think that would be about it ; 
uh—uh—uh!” After a short time we two, rather abashed 
among this best company, went home. I went up to see a 
cousin of mine, a don, and reported this talk, ending with 
“But where is it, really?” ‘ Job,” he said, “and you 
ought to have known it.” 

Since that, I have sometimes wondered whether those 
brilliant talkers had been simultaneously seized, when we 
appeared, by an impulse to pull their juniors’ legs; but, on 
the whole, I think not; it would hardly have been worth 
their while. It has also occurred to me that Verrall, as a 
good host, intervened only to cover Gosse’s howler. (He 
defended him once, in a brilliant apologue, against a savage 
onslaught by Churton Collins.) But I never quite under- 
stood Gosse’s popularity at Cambridge. There were weak 
points in his learning, and a sententiousness in his talk, 
hardly calculated to appeal to the acuter minds there. 

Talking of howlers, I remember two, of which one may 
be old enough to be young again : 

Vere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus wmor Liquitur, etc. 
Translated thus: ‘‘ Strange but true, the shivering dog is 
left upon the mountains by way of a joke.” I doubt if the 
other has been published till now; it could only have been 
perpetrated by a clever youth. Will C., distinguished in 
India and in politics, own up ? 

Purpura Maeandro duplici Meliboea cucurrii. 

(i.e., the Meliboean purple ran in a double wavy line) 


translated : ‘“‘ Purpura M, the beauteous Meliboea, cucurrit, 
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ran away, duplici Maeandro, from her faithless Maeander.” 
The subtle adjective for Maeander carrying on with two fair 
ones has always tickled my fancy. 

In my undergraduate days, some members of the College, 
with a native of India, experimented, for enlightenment’s 
sake, with an Oriental drug, hashish or what not. Before very 
long the party were comatose, and their state serious, ap- 
proaching danger point. Then (for the hour was late) ‘‘ What 
lights in the Court ? What steps on the stair?” and a doctor, 
hastily fetched, arrived and took charge. His treatment, 
I was told, consisted mainly in administering coffee of the 
fullest Cambridge strength, and walking the victims about, 
to prevent their sinking back into lethargy. After something 
of a struggle this succeeded. A day or two after I inquired 
after one of them, who had, before this orgy, been trying 
vegetarianism. ‘‘ He’s better,” I was told; ‘‘ allowed soup 
and fish, and ”—with a wink or its equivalent—* soon coming 
to the joint.”” The gentleman from Hindustan was, or thought 
he was, worst of all, and nearing the end. ‘I wonder,” he 
murmured : “ I do not know if I go to Nirvana, or to annihila- 
tion.” The doctor, cheerfully practical, who had caught the 
word “Indian,” and, except medically, was rather at sea 
about it all, answered encouragingly: “‘O, you'll be all 
right! Happy hunting grounds, you know! ” 

“The best company—a great deal of conversation.” 
There comes to me the remembrance of an evening in my 
rooms at Cambridge, when seven or eight of us sat from after 
dinner till midnight or past it, with no light except from the 
fire, and an occasional match struck, or the spirit lamp for 
making coffee. One at least of the company became a Pro- 
fessor in due time; another played (Rugby) football for 
England. Of the talk nothing survives, except the sense of 
satisfaction that I think we all felt through the evening ; 
hardly a man left his chair for four hours or so. 

Talk at dinner itself was cheerful enough, but less brilliant 
than I had expected to find it, from the fame of the scholars’ 
table at Balliol, and from experience at school, where the 
“Upper Ten” (generally eight or nine) had morning and 
evening meals together in a comfortable room. On the 
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whole, school talk was hardly inferior; if there was less 
knowledge there was more free exchange of thought; and 
there happened to be three or four really able members of 
the company, and two, at least, with a very humorous out- 
look ; while there was, in my last year, general good feeling. 
At Cambridge, there was, I think, a suspicion of respect for 
persons, or of a disposition to claim it. Still, the talk was 
sometimes good, but better at the table where B.A.’s in 
residence sat, several of them already marked out for dis- 
tinction. Here sat, for a few terms, one who was probably 
the best scholar of his year, but so shy as to be absolutely 
mute, going without salt rather than asking for it. Yet he 
stimulated the talk, for all who sat near him aimed at pro- 
voking him to silent, choking laughter, generally by ludicrous 
comment on the day’s events. The wit was never directed 
at him; the game was simply to be as amusing as possible, 
and to watch his face, crimson with vain efforts to stifle his 
laughter. 

At the Bachelors’ table the senior Bachelor had a voice 
in ordering the dinner, a daily sum being allowed, according 
to the number (some fifty or sixty). Once, by general consent, 
we dined frugally for some days, till a handsome surplus 
accumulated. Then, one evening, as “the Dons, on the 
dais serene” were settling to their soup, a procession of 
waiters with large dishes advanced up the hall to our table, 
at the head of one side of hall, below the dais ; and at the right 
moment, very many dozens of oysters were revealed. At the 
high table there was first curiosity, then hushed amaze, and 
lastly a roar of laughter. As a rule, loud hilarity at the high 
table caused looks of shocked surprise from ours; but not 
this time. 

Occasionally snatches of talk overheard may have an 
interest. Two, between different couples, I remember from 
Lord’s ; in each case the speakers were directly behind me. 


(1) Q. Very busy on that inquiry just now, Arthur ? 
A. (suspicion of lisp): Yes, we’re sitting de die in diem. 
Q. Who’s we, exactly ? 
A. The Marquis and Goschen and me. 
(2) Q. What sort of team did you have against the Zingari last week ? 
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A. Oh! about the usual thing. Four lords, four honourables, 
two ordinaries, and a pro. 
(I take it that A., though no bishop, was one of the two.) 

Lord’s, though still pleasant to the eye, is less so than it 
was before the huge stands, which now surround it entirely, 
were built. I seem to remember seeing a hit from the pavilion 
end to long off for seven, all run; fieldsmen used to jump the 
simple row of benches and pursue. It was in a Rugby »v. 
Marlborough match, and the batsman, unless I err, was H. W. 
Cave, who would have been a great player at many games, 
but for poor sight. I heard it said that at football he was a 
certain drop at goal, if anyone was near enough to show him 
where the goal-posts were. 

On going up to Cambridge, I had a vague ambition to 
speak at the Union debates, for I had done so regularly at 
my school debating society, which was above the average of 
such ; or so I conclude from a story told elsewhere, that an 
American visitor said he had heard only two good speeches 
in England, one made by Gladstone in the Commons, the 
other by a boy in our society. This latter, whose initials, 
A.A.B., will still be recognised, became M.P. for a London 
constituency, was a speaker of considerable power, and also a 
political journalist of note. When he went to Oxford, his 
old schoolfellows, coming out from a Union debate, claimed 
that they could produce a better speaker than any there. 
They found producing or inducing A.A.B. no easy task ; but 
at last he was persuaded to speak once, after which, it is said, 
he was elected President at the first opportunity. But these 
things were a little before my time, and I can only vouch 
for having heard the stories told. 

No such easy triumph came my way. Nothing seems 
harder to me than the attempt to resume an intermitted 
study or pursuit. Having never entered the Union hall during 
a debate, till after I had taken my degree, I was worse off, 
when first trying to speak there, than an absolute beginner. 
Of what I tried to say, I have no idea now, and knew very 
little then. What saved me from something like a complete 
breakdown was the demeanour of the President in the chair, 
who sat, courteously unmoved, as though listening to a 
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thoroughly businesslike speech. As, when speaking, I can 
only see one person, if that, his face reassured me somewhat, 
and I sat down feeling much more comfortable than when J 
rose. That President was Leo Maxse, whom readers of the 
National Review will never forget; and to his demeanour 
that night I owe it, perhaps, that eventually I attained to 
the chair in which he then sat. 

I do not remember that Union speeches, though often 
sound and telling, generally displayed much brilliance. The 
speakers were too parliamentary ; though the same men, on 
more festive occasions could, like many a solid M.P., be quite 
amusing. My unlucky tendency was to be frivolous, or dull, 
each on the wrong occasion. I can only plead that for forty- 
five years or more I have never—well, hardly ever—spoken 
when I could avoid it. 

I heard most of the great preachers of the ’eighties (Canon 
Page Roberts excepted), as when in London I often went to 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday afternoon, more rarely to St. 
Paul’s, or to the Abbey in the evening, when service was in 
the nave, and the preacher in a black gown. Of all that I 
heard, I must place Magee first. I used to listen to him with 
my watch out, to be sure that time was not going too quickly ; 
and he often preached fifty minutes or more. ‘“ Brethren ” 
he pronounced to rhyme with “‘ leathern,” but he had rather 
a Doric accent than a brogue. A tale I once heard of him 
was that, when meditating on a speech he was soon going to 
make, he was much pestered by a man who endeavoured to 
lure him into some disclosure. Formidable as he could be, 
Magee endured it for a time; then he broke silence. 

“You will permit me to say that there appear to be two occupations 
peculiarly demoralising to the human mind ; the one the buying and 
selling of horrrses, and the other, the editing of a religious newspaper ! ” 
Sermons have sadly fallen off since that day. This was 

impressed on me by a friend of greater experience, even at 
the end of last century ; and the case has grown worse since 
then. Set discourses make too much play with the tech- 
nicalities of science and philosophy which are not “ under- 
standed ’’; and congregations no longer admire but rather 
resent what they do not understand. I have heard a preacher 
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ask his bourgeois audience the rhetorical question, ‘“ For 
what says Epictetus?” and in spite of the confession of 
incompetence by the use of loud-speakers, many preachers 
(and still more readers) are shamefully indistinct. Again, 
the slangy addresses of some popular performers in the 
pulpit (“if Satan goes for you and me, it’s up to us to call his 
bluff,” and the like) will never satisfy serious minds, or any 
surviving remnant of good taste. Poor preaching is re- 
sponsible for many church troubles, and so is the vile habit, 
partly due to dabbling in diluted Higher Criticism, of en- 
couraging listeners to believe not more, but less, than most 
of them would believe if left to themselves. 

Perhaps I should not have strayed into serious matters 
of this kind. I return to lighter trifles. Disliking the Revised 
Version, especially in the New Testament, I enjoyed hearing 
a preacher inadvertently call it ‘the Reversed Vision.” 
Another of these transpositions—commonly, but, I believe, 
unjustly called Spoonerisms—I heard long enough ago for it 
to sound new again. A lady in a new home, interviewing a 
local tradesman who brought samples, said, ‘“‘ Well, thank 
you, I shan’t be buying much here; I steal at the Dores!” 

Puns, I suppose, have had their day. Yet I think a fairly 
good pun, at an opportune moment, may be amusing. Two 
such I remember. A contemporary of mine at Cambridge had 
lost his toes by frost-bite (his activity scarcely, his cheerful- 
ness not in the least impaired). Someone who said he had not 
heard of ——’s misfortune, was told ‘it was a matter of 
no-to-riety.”” And of a tenor who had muddled and missed 
his high note, it was said, ‘‘ So instead of a high A, there was a 
Hi-a-tus.”’ 

RicwarD R. OTTLey. 
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THE NEW YEAR GIFTS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Kine Henry III is said to have “ extorted’’ New Year 
gifts from his subjects, but all was different in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. New Year presents were showered upon 
her by statesmen, courtiers, lords, ladies and commoners who 
rivalled one another in their efforts to surround her with 
precious and beautiful offerings. She, on her part, never 
failed to make a suitable return for all these tributes, giving 
away much gilt plate every year. If she received £40 in gold 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury he received 45 ozs. “in 
guilte plate ’ from the Queen, and so on, all her presentations 
being calculated with the greatest nicety. 

Every present, given or received, was entered upon a roll 
signed by the Queen and by officers of her Household, which 
makes it possible to read to-day of the various gifts she 
accepted from the great and small men of the time. (Detailed 
copies of several of these rolls can be found in Nichols’ 
“* Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth.’’) 

Some of the presents seem to come naturally from the 
giver, but others are full of surprise. We might almost have 
guessed that her secretary in 1561, Sir Wm. Cecil, would have 
chosen for her “‘ a standische garnished with silver gilt and 
mother of pearle, with an inkepott of like silver gilt, and a 
glass of chrystall in the cover, the base plated like silver gilt 
containing therein two boxes for duste, and 24 counters of 
silver gilt; a penknife, the hafte of silver gilt, and a seale 
of bone typped with silver gilt,” but we should never have 
foretold that a few years later she would receive from “ Sir 
Frauncis Waulsingham, pryncipall secretary, a nightgowne 
of tawney satten all over embraderid, faced with satten like 
heare collour,” or that the all-learned Francis Bacon would 
honour his royal mistress with a “‘ Pettycoate of white satten 
embrothered all over like feathers and billets, with three 
brode boarders, faire embrothered with snakes and frutage.” 
Graceful letters seem to have been the usual accompaniment 

of this great man’s gifts :— 
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“ Tf it may please your sacred Majesty, according to the ceremony 
of the time, I would not forget in all humbleness to present your Majesty 
with a small New Year’s Gift: nothing to my mind. And therefore, to 
supply it, I cannot but pray to God to give to your Majesty his New 
Year’s gift ; that is, a New Year that shall be as no year to your body, 
and as a year with two harvests to your coffers ; and every other year 
prosperous and gladsome. And so I remain Your Majesty’s loyal and 
obedient subject.” 

Another year, perhaps when he sent her the petticoat, he 
writes first of the humble service he wishes to offer, and then 
proceeds 

“ But, meanwhile I continue my presumption of making your 
Majesty my poor oblation of a garment, as unworthy the wearing as his 
service that sends it; but the approach to your excellent person may 
give worth to both ; which is all the happiness I aspire to.” 


Although such grave officials would sometimes present 
clothes, as well as gold or jewels, they did not allow themselves 
to furnish such exciting and extravagant presents as those 
sent in by the great Court favourites. From them, at one 
time or another, Queen Elizabeth would receive “‘a sable 
skynne, the hedde and four feete of gold, fully garnished with 
dyamonds and rubyes of sundry sorts,” or “‘ one armlett or 
shakell of gold, all over fairely garnished with rubyes and 
dyamondes, having in the closing thearof a clocke, and in the 
fore part of the same a fayre lozengie dyamonde without a 
foyle, hanging thearat a round juell fully garnished with 
dyamondes, and perle pendant, weying 11 oz. qu. dim. and 
farthing golde weight; in case of purple vellate all over 
embrandered with Venice golde, and lyned with greene vellat.” 
Both these came from the Earl of Leicester. 

Sir Philip Sydney laid at her feet a beautiful waistcoat 
of white sarcenet; quilted, and embroidered with gold, 
silver and silks of divers colours, with a pasmane lace of gold 
and silver round about it; he also contributed a smock of 
cambric, the sleeves and collar wrought with black work, and 
edged with a small bone lace of gold and silver. 

Sir Christopher Hatton appeared with all kinds of delightful 
things! One year some highly elaborate jewel, another year 
an “‘ attire for the hedd, conteyning seven peeces of golde, 
three of them being crownes emperiall, garnished with smale 
diamonds, rubyes, perles and ophals.”’ 
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Head-dresses seem to have been popular, and sometimes 
brave men would even venture to offer her a hat, for we read 
that in 1599 the Earl of Worcester gave to her Majesty at 
the New Year, “ one hatt of tiffany, garnished with 28 buttons 
of golde of one sorte and 8 buttons of another sorte, about 
the band and upp the feather,” and that Mr. Bowes offered a 
hat of “tawny taphata, enbranderied with scorpions of 
Venice golde, and a border garnished with sede perle.” 

We do not know whether either of these hats were ever 
worn, neither do we know what the Queen said on receiving 
from Mrs. Carre “a sheete of fyne cambrick, wrought all 
over with sundry fowles, beastes and wormes, of silkes of 
sundry colours,” nor how she greeted her Master Cook when 
he joined in the fray by giving her “one faire marchpayne, 
with St. George in the middest!” However, thanks to 
historians, we do know what she said on accepting three 
nightcaps embroidered for her by Mary of Scotland shortly 
after she had already received a head-dress from the same 
lady on New’s Day. , 


“Tell the Queen of Scots,” said she to the Ambassador, 
“that I am older that she is, and when people arrive at my 
age they take all they can get and only give with their little 
finger.” (She was then forty-one.) 


But Queen Elizabeth was not always in such grim humour 
when talking of clothes, as the following extract shows. It 
is taken from the Memoirs of Sir James Melville, who came 
to her on a diplomatic mission, and illustrates the use she 
contrived to make even of those special foreign garments 
which were brought to her from abroad. 


“. . . In declaring to her my observations of the customs of 
Dutchland, Poland and Italy,” wrote he, “ the buskins of the women 
was not forgot ; and what country weed I thought best becoming to 
gentlewomen. The Queen said she had clothes of every sort, which 
every day thereafter, so long as I was there, she changed. One day 
she had the English weed, another the French, and another the Italian ; 
and soforth. She asked me which of them became her best. I answered, 
in my judgement, the Italian dress; which answer I found pleased 
her well, for she delighted to show her golden coloured hair, wearing 
a caul (net) and bonnets as they do in Italy. Her hair was rather 
reddish than yellow, curled in appearance naturally.” ; 
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At one time the Queen possessed, amongst other mar- 
vellous creations :—- 

“One peticoate of watchet, or blew satten, embroidered all over 
with flowers and beastes, of Venice golde, silver and silke, like a wilder- 
nes. 

foreparte of peach-colour satten, embroidered all over verie 
faire with dead trees, flowers, and a lyon in the myddest garded with 
manye pearles of sundry sortes. 

“One dutchecloake of black vellat, embroidered all over with 
flowers and grasshoppers of Venice golde, silver and silke, lined with 
sarcenet, furred with sables. 

“One dublett of white satten, embroidered all over like seas, with 
fishes, castles, and sonne beames, of Venice golde, silver and silke of 
sundry colours. 

“One rounde gowne of dove-colour caphia, with workes of golde 
and orange colour silke, like rainbowes, cloudes, and droppes and 
flames of fire.” 

No doubt, by this time, too, she had also acquired many 
silk stockings, for when Mistress Montagu, her silk-woman, 
had first knitted her a pair as an experimental present in 
1560 and then offered to make more, the Queen had replied: 
“Do so, for indeed I like silk stockings well, because they are 
pleasant, fine and delicate, and henceforth I shall wear no 
more cloth stockings.” Seldom have the good qualities of 
silk stockings been so well described ! 

Mistress Montagu was only one amongst dozens of ladies 
who contributed to the pile of presents which were brought 
to the Court. Very often they, too, would give Queen Eliza- 
beth something to wear, or offer her bed-linen, embroidered 
hangings and other useful things for the Household. At 
other times they would give jewellery, or purses of gold, or 
join with their husbands in the presentation of some special 
curiosity, as when the lord and lady of Hunsdon came forward 
with a small gold warming pan covered with diamonds and 
rubies. 

Sir Francis Drake once rose to a “ Fanne of fethers white 
and redde, the handle of golde inamuled, with a halfe moone 
garnished with sparcks of dyamondes, and a few seede perles 
on thone side, having her Majesties picture within it, and 
on the back side of it a device with a crown (?) over it.” 
Some of her prettiest presents were given to the Queen 
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by her godson, Sir John Harrington, who seems to have had 
a good eye for both jewels and clothes. There was a strong 
bond of affection between himself and his godmother, and 
so he would find for her such appropriate jewels as ‘“‘ a harte 
of golde garnished with sparcks of rubyes, 3 small perles, 
and a little rounde perle pendaunt, owte of which harte 
goeth a braunch of roses red and white, wherein are two 
smale perles.” 

In addition to all her large presents and to her purses 


filled with money, Queen Elizabeth also received scores of | 


jewelled pomanders, collars, chains, rings, bracelets, bodkins, 
girdles, buttons, spoons, forks, porringers and perfumed 
gloves ; she was also given greyhounds, crossbows, saddles, 
books, poems, addresses, pictures, crystal cups, goblets, 
candlesticks and sugarloaves, to say nothing of green ginger 


and precious waters from her doctors, apricots and pears } 


from her apothecaries, and “‘ two boltes of cameryck ” from 
her dustman. 

As a rule the New Year presents were handed over to 
official custodians, but a few of them are mentioned on the 
rolls as being “‘ with her Majestie.” Amongst these honoured 
things are five song books, a box of lute strings, and a “very 
fayre lute, the backside and necke of mother of perle, the case 
of crymsen vellat, enbrandered with flowers, and the inside 
grene vellat ’’—all very pleasant acquisitions to a sovereign 
who regarded “six or seven gallyards of a morning, besides 
musycke and synginge”’ as her ordinary exercise ! 

Those who gave such successful presents were fortunate ; 
not everyone always managed to make so happy a choice. 


One day, for instance, the luckless Dean of St. Paul’s caused | 


a richly bound and illustrated prayer book to be placed on 
the royal cushion. After the service, instead of proceeding 
to her horse as usual, Queen Elizabeth swept into the vestry 
and summoned him. 

“Mr. Dean, how came it that a new service book was 
placed on my cushion ?” 

The Dean explained that it was a New Year’s gift. On 
hearing this she said : 
‘** You could never present me with a worse! You know 
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I have an aversion to idolatry, to images and pictures of this 
kind!” 

‘“‘ Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your Majesty?” 
asked the Dean, distressed. 

“In the cuts resembling angels and saints, nay, grosser 
absurdities, pictures resembling the Trinity!’ With these 
and many other scorching words his sovereign burnt him 
before she disappeared. 

Fortunately for her subjects such scenes hardly ever 
took place, as presents were nearly always honoured by the 
Queen with her gracious acceptance. She even ordered a 
reward of twenty shillings to be given to a Mr. Watkyns who 
turned up one day with the very doubtful blessing of eighteen 
larks alive in a cage ! 

The Royal Wardrobe, with many presents and other 
princely possessions, were stored at Richmond; and here, 
in the Spring of 1603, Queen Elizabeth died. ‘‘ She quietly 
yielded up her soul to God, the 24th of March, about mid- 
night, in the palace of Richmond, and in the same chamber 
Henry VII, her grandfather, died in. She called this royal 
palace ‘the warm box, to which she could best trust her 
sickly old age; and she was now come hither to avoid the 
over-sharp winter.’ She was a little less than seventy years 
of age, and she had reigned forty-four years, four months and 
seven days. Thus died this illustrious Queen which was not 
only the greatest and the best woman of the times in which 
she lived, but equal, if not superior, to any of her predecessors 
in the majesty of her name, in the reverence that was paid 
to her by her subjects and neighbours, in the art of governing, 
in all the commendable qualities of a prince, such as council, 
policy, magnanimity in misfortunes, moderation and temper- 
ance in prosperity, constancy in her behaviour, maxims, 
friendship and resolutions; and accordingly the glory that 
followed her and the actions of her reign was incomparable.” 

So wrote Edmund Bohun very many years ago, and his 
judgment will never be reversed. 

M. C. DRAPER. 
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GISSING’S UNFINISHED ROMANCE 


THE finely written quarto pages containing each as much 
as a thousand words now lie before me and speak eloquently 
of all the hopes and ambitions of George Gissing’s last year. 
Neatly written pages, and so minute the delicate handwriting, 
that, though clear and well formed, there is need of a good 
pair of eyes to read it without strain. The Vanquished Roman, 
now the title only of the first chapter, was originally to have 
been the name of the book, but delays took place, other work 
intervened, fresh ideas came to him, so that when the moment 
arrived for continuing the work he found it necessary to begin 
it all over again ; and soon afterwards, during the reading of 
the Letters of Cassiodorus, the title of Veranilda suggested 
itself, and was decided upon. 

He had much hope in the book, for it had cost him upwards 
of ten years of extensive reading and patient research, and 
he felt that such a reconstruction of an obscure period of 
history would rank among his highest achievements. It 
proved a commercial failure ; but those who know something 
of the period dealt with believe that artistically it will rank 
high among historical romances. 

The book cannot be fully appreciated before the author’s 
intentions in writing it are understood. Although it was as a 
satirist of modern life that he had made his name, he was 
also a skilful painter of ideal scenes, and in writing of Rome 
in the sixth century he was actuated by a desire to produce a 
picture of great historical events which had stirred him from 
his youth—a picture designed on a large scale, with its grand 
landscape setting and all its stately drama of events—a 
picture so long pondered that it may be said to have actually 
existed in his imagination years before he set pen to paper. 

In reading this romance, therefore, one has to focus the 
attention less upon character portrayal than upon Rome and 
Roman Italy in all their fallen grandeur, of which the author’s 
verbal picture is as vivid and as awe-inspiring as anything in 
that branch of literature ; and though many of the characters, 
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Veranilda herself among them, are in but low relief, yet all 
play their part in giving life to a period which for most people 
is involved in blank obscurity. It is as a painting of the times 
that Veranilda should be judged. In spite of the many difficul- 
ties and obscurities, the author, in accordance with his 
intentions, has actually succeeded, after many years of exten- 
sive reading in several languages, in producing an impressive 
picture on a wide canvas—one in which the peoples of a 
distant age live and move, in which the very sunshine and 


_ landscape play their parts, and of which the leading motive is 


the lurid and awe-inspiring spectacle of Rome tottering to her 
fall. Such a work, of course, necessarily fails from a com- 
mercial point of view ; which, however, signifies nothing with 
regard to its artistic merits. It is history to which the fire of 
imagination has been superadded, and the genuine student of 
history who wishes to see with the mind’s eye a small portion 
of the great drama of Rome’s decadence cannot fail to recognise 
the power of such a work. 

When the book appeared it took the public by surprise. 
They had not been accustomed to such things from Gissing’s 
pen, and quite naturally they pronounced it as no true Gissing 
production. But the public did not sufficiently realize the fact 
that long before he began to write his satires upon con- 
temporary life, long, indeed, before he ever thought of doing 
such a thing, his mind had been so overmastered by the 
story of Rome in her decline that mere youth though he was 
he had actually contemplated the writing of a drama on the 
subject. One has but to read The Unclassed to know how he 
felt. Such a scheme, of course, was never carried out, and, 
indeed, the whole subject was driven into the background of 
his mind for many years by the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances and by many a struggle with the perverse nature of 
things around him. But yet whilst engaged in making literary 
use of the material supplied by the lives of himself and those 
about him, and by the corrupt social system which caused all 
their difficulties and disasters, he still found a continual joy 
in meditating upon the work he hoped eventually to be 
allowed to undertake ; and, so ardently had he looked ahead 
to this greater freedom, that later, when speaking of the 
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progress of his romance, he went so far as to call it his first 
really honest piece of work. This is of course an exaggera- 
tion, but, for all that, the book does represent an important 
side of the author’s mind and personality—a side of which 
the public then knew little or nothing. 

Only the few understood that, side by side with the 
analyst and the cold critic in him, there was a nature aglow 
with poetry and romance. He was a classicist, but more than 
a classicist. For him the classics were no mere affair of the 
intellect, but a living world in which his imagination lived 
and moved and had its being. His reading was not accom- 
panied merely by intellectual interest ; he did not read his 
history ; he saw it, and he lived among the people who to 
others are but names. In speaking of himself he quotes 
Michelet’s words, ‘‘ J’ ai passé a cété du monde, et j’ at pris 
Vhistoire pour la vie”’ ; and if the sentence is true of anyone 
it is assuredly true of Gissing ; happy indeed was it for him 
that he was able to find a substitute for the life about him. 

Few men possessed such a capacity for enjoyment as he 
did, and yet few men of his sensitiveness and refinement were 
destined to pass so many years amid the jarring realities of an 
environment which seemed as though it had been fashioned by 
some malignant spirit with the one supreme object of afflicting 
all that was most susceptible in him to the kind of affliction 
employed. He hated contemporary civilization for more 
reasons than those which concerned him personally, and this 
hatred led naturally to that long and impressive series of 
novels which constitute the greater part of his life’s work. 
When he realized that his task had been discharged he gave a 
sigh of relief, and in the serene contentment of happier days 
felt able to turn his mind to the subject of his choice, thankful 
that at last it had been granted him to enter into the reality 
of the bright dreams of his youth, and to forget that long and 
difficult interregnum which had nearly filled the all too brief 
span of his existence. 

Thus, amid the quiet beauty of the Pyrenees, we find him 
settling down to his new task, grateful that the opportunity 
had at last come for the achievement of his most cherished 
ambition. After his departure from England he had little 
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inclination to devote himself to the subjects that were most 
characteristic of him, for he was full of plans for works of a 
wholly different nature. There was no failure of mental 
power, but his ability to progress with the romance was 
growing less as time went on, and we find him looking back 
regretfully to the days of vigour when he was able to produce 
as many as ten pages of close manuscript a day, instead of 
which he now sometimes found it a struggle to achieve as 
much as half a page, though he was applying himself far more 
continuously and energetically than the doctor’s orders per- 
mitted. ‘“‘ No easy matter,” he wrote, “to make Benedict 
talk’? ; but he did make the aged saint talk, and with a 
success that astonished those who knew Gissing only as the 
author of such books as Born in Exile, New Grub Street 
and The Nether World. Agnostic though he was, and hater, 
earlier in life, of all modern manifestations of religion, he 
was never a Gibbon; for the “divine hues” of the early 
ages of Christianity always had its fascination for him, 
though he shunned the arguments of the theologians. One 
has but to read with care the later chapters of Veranilda 
to realize beyond a doubt that he wrote of Casinum and its 
inmates, whose modern representatives he had visited, in 
the capacity of a genuine admirer, and that these chapters 
contain a wealth of autobiographical material which has 
eluded those who have failed to pay the necessary attention 
to his latest work. 

In the past Gissing had frequently proved himself unable 
to rise to scenes of a highly dramatic nature, but in reading 
those stirring middle chapters of his romance one instinctively 
feels that here he has gained a new power. The tragic days at 
Marcian’s villa on the Liris, with the vivid narrative that 
precedes the description of them, and the moving sequel, 
show that the author had at last gained the mastery of a 
branch of his art which hitherto had always presented diffi- 
culties. The murder of Marcian certainly ranks as his most 
successful piece of tragedy. 

It is well known that he frequently introduced himself 
into his books. Most novelists do, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, and even in his historical romance one detects 
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here and there some little characteristic of his own. Thus 
one perceives in the Basil of the later chapters his own admira- 
tion of the lives of the early monks, his disappointment with 
the life about him, his profound regret in the retrospect of his 
own past, his somewhat tardy realization that man must be 
guided by something surer than the mere intellect, his sudden 
grasp of the fact that he himself has hitherto been led by 
blind guides, and his weariness (already expressed in Henry 
Ryecroft and Our Friend the Charlatan) of the useless turmoil 
of the so-called civilized world. There is no doubt that those 
who set out to study the development of his character pay all 
too little attention to the last written chapters of Veranilda, 
and are too content to regard him as he was in earlier years, 
ignoring the fact that his mind was continually on the move, 
and that his character was for ever maturing. 

His English also was mellowing with time, as one per- 
ceives in the slow and dignified rhythm of many a descriptive 
passage in Our Friend the Charlatan. In his youth he rejoiced 
in the solemn music of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ; since then 
the nature of his work demanded an all too rapid diction ; 
but now, at the end of his life, we find him in the measured 
phrases of Veranilda adapting his style to the grave dignity 
of his subject. One has not to search far in this work before 
one lights upon passages of high poetic beauty, such, for 
instance, as the few words with which he depicts a night 
scene at Surrentum: “and they reached trees, black against 
a sky sown with stars and over shimmered by a wasted 
moon.” 

It strikes one as odd that a novelist who spent most of 
his career in depicting the sordid side of city life should be 
ranked by many among the most skilful painters of natural 
scenery. Such is undoubtedly the case, and that it should be 
so makes one pause for a moment while various conjections 
come to one’s mind. What direction would his literary career 
have taken had his lot from the first fallen amid the quieter 
scenes of life, and had his environment been such as to have 
enabled him to maintain continual contact with the ideal, 
instead of with the jarring realities of a state of existence 
which he hated ? Would he then have devoted himself to 
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realistic fiction, or would he have chosen another branch ? 
Would he have cultivated his gifts as a poet ?—for that he 
had in him the makings of a poet seems evident from those 
remarkable stanzas with which he gained the poem prize at 
Owen’s College in all the fervour of his boyish admiration of 
Byron and the Classics. Such musical lines have certainly 
rarely been produced by a boy of sixteen. But there is of 
course still another side of his genius—that of the classical 
scholar. One tries idly to outline in imagination the kind of 
career he would have followed had circumstances been kinder 
to him. In the case of a mind so complex as his, conjectures 
are, after all, of little worth ; and it is impossible to tell what 
effect an ideal environment would have had upon him ; but 
one can at any rate safely affirm that had he turned his mind 
to Greek and Roman history, there would have come from 
his pen no mere dry record of facts, but a series of living 
pictures straight from a brain and imagination that had been 
aflame from their early beginnings with the romance of what 
to him were ages of gold. 

In glancing casually through the neat and scholarly leaves 
of the manuscript of his sixth-century romance, one is struck 
by the thorough way in which, despite the anxiety that charac- 
terized its progress in his efforts to complete the book before 
the year 1903 drew to an end, he has revised and improved so 
many passages. Hardly a word is added or deleted which, 
where the question of style is involved, does not denote an 
exceptionally keen ear for prose rhythm. In his English he 
strove hard after perfection, and every touch of revision 
brought him perceptibly nearer to it. Surprise has often 
been expressed in some quarters that he should indeed care 
so much for his literary style, but I doubt whether there can 
be a writer, whose work is worthy to live, who is not naturally 
anxious to gain full command of his resources. One might 
as well expect a painter to neglect his draughtsmanship as a 
writer to care little for the medium through which his ideas 
are to be expressed. 

Gissing had been in the habit in the latter part of his 
career of not naming his chapters, and this rule he had 
evidently intended to adhere to during the writing of the 
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greater part of Veranilda; but upon reaching Chapter 25 
we find the chapter headings beginning to occupy their proper 
places, whereas previously he has inserted them only as an 
afterthought during revision. The book in its published form 
is not large, it is true, yet one would scarcely realize that 
excluding the few last-written sheets which were dictated 
to his wife from his death bed, it occupies in manuscript no 
more than 114 quarto pages. 

When we run our eyes over those latter pages of his, so 
neatly and minutely penned, with the sentences flowing on 
so serenely and so spontaneously as though the effort had been 
nothing to him, we find it difficult to believe that even then 
the hand of death was upon him. Some time previously he 
had experienced a good deal of painful anxiety lest some 
misfortune should suddenly stand in the way of the completion 
of the work to which he attributed such importance. He had 
been filled with apprehensions lest he might not finish it before 
the end of the year, and he strove his utmost to maintain a 
steady rate of progress despite broken health and the doctor’s 
warnings. Compared with the speed of earlier works progress 
now was pathetically slow; and yet the fact remains that 
the romance, as we have it in its published form, was not 
begun until the middle of July, 1903, and before his death at 
the end of the same year he had actually got to within five 
chapters of the end. 

As though to counterbalance ill-health, his circumstances 
during the final years of his life had become such as in the old 
days of struggle in the hideous turmoil of London he could 
never have believed would be granted him. In his wife he 
had not only an ideal companion for his leisure hours, but 
real intellectual comradeship. Without her kindly aid and 
ready sympathy the writing of Veranilda could never have 
made the steady progress which it did. 

There had been much questioning with her before the 
book was begun as to whether another projected work should 
not be given precedence—a semi-autobiographical work after 
the manner of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, but dis- 
closing the more mature Gissing, the Gissing under the 
benign influence of circumstances more congenial than it 
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had ever before been his lot to enjoy, the Gissing to whom 
experience had taught much, who had, as he already realized 
when he wrote Henry Ryecroft, at last grasped the truth 
that wisdom was a greater asset than intellect, and that 
there were things in life which were none the less real though 
the mind could never hope to comprehend them. He once 
said that it was his wife alone who had rendered possible the 
writing of Henry Ryecroft, and in this projected second auto- 
biographical work he had determined to pay her his tribute of 
gratitude. 

But after a good deal of indecision Veranilda was decided 
upon, and the new Henry Ryecroft was destined never to take 
material form, though, had the author been allowed but 
another year of life, the public would have been fortunate in 
the possession of this singularly interesting autobiography— 
a book profounder in every way than its predecessor. Regret- 
table though one feels it to be that the project was nipped in 
the bud, there is at least consolation in the fact that his one 
great lifelong ambition was all but achieved, and that in 
Veranilda we have the outcome of an aspect of his genius 
which until then had been almost submerged beneath a sea 
of troubles. 

With his retirement the burden of adverse circumstances 
fell from his shoulders ; and, amid the quiet sublimity of the 
Pyrenees, cheered by the success of his Henry Ryecroft and 
by increasing fame, he settled down, as we have said, to the 
writing of the historical romance for which he had been reading 
and preparing upwards of ten years, and maintained a steady 
flow of work which was interrupted only by little excursions 
with his wife, one of which was into Spain. He had been 
studying Spanish not long before, that he might be able to 
read his favourite Don Quixote (Don Quixote being the 
hero of one of his poems of childhood’s days) in the original 
language, and this visit to Spain incidentally gave him an 
opportunity of practising the spoken language. The autumn 
of 1903 saw him better in general health than he had been for 
many a month. Winter arrived, and still Veranilda pro- 
gressed ; slowly, of course, but with a regularity which in the 
writing of a book is more essential than speed. The season 
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was wet and stormy—exceptionally so for St. Jean pied-de. 
Port—and, although there was no real cold, the moisture 
and the lack of sunshine began to tell upon his health. Still 
he clung bravely to his task, though with growing appre- 
hension lest he might fail to complete it by the end of the 
year. 
He had begun his book with the period of Totila’s brilliant 
successes ; and then, following the progress of Basil’s search 
for the abducted Veranilda, he had shifted his scene northwards 
from Surrentum to Rome—Rome with her dried-up fountain, 
broken aqueducts, ruined palaces and forsaken therme. Next, 
after the tragedy of Basil and Marcian, he had introduced the 
reader to the great monastery of Casinum ; after which he 
had returned to Rome under the terrible ordeal of Totila’s 
siege. But his days were drawing to their close, and life 
was ebbing fast. Thus far he had progressed with his vivid 
pictures of sixth-century Italy when the work came abruptly 
to an end in the middle of a paragraph. He had been over- 
taken suddenly by illness, and the long-dreaded interruption 
had actually come. On December 13th his doctor diagnosed 
double broncho-pneumonia. Fifteen days later, after a period 
of careful and devoted nursing on the part of his wife such 
as contrasted strangely with the final illness he had once 
imagined for himself, he died, leaving his great work 
unfinished. 

But though the book was never completed, it was happily 
so far advanced as to render publication possible, and to 
enable the student of history to form some reasonable conjec- 
tures as to the likely tendency of the five unwritten chapters. 
For one thing, we believe that, contrary to the habit of the 
earlier Gissing, he intended, as far at any rate as the affairs of 
Basil and Veranilda are concerned, to make the story end 
happily. His own experience of life had taught him much 
as to the perversity of human affairs; but now he was not 
dealing with the life around him ; he was depicting an age 
widely remote from his own, an age which in the long vista of 
the past was covered with the bloom of distance and veiled in 
a golden haze—the glamour and romance of Roman history— 
an age in which it was possible for ideal things to take place. 
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And we know that the last chapter of all was to contain a 
picture of Rome in all the fearful desolation of her forty days 
of utter abandonment—streets and great buildings empty 
and forsaken, and a ghostly stillness reigning within the 
mighty heart which had then ceased to throb. 

On its publication the book was censured by some and 
praised by others. Frederic Harrison, who had known the 
author from the days when at his own expense he published 
Workers in the Dawn, and who had reason to admire his 
scholarship, was profoundly moved by its graphic pages. 
George Meredith, whose opinion as a critic is among the 
very few that are worth considering, was to some extent 
right when he said that “ a novel can only reflect successfully 
the moods of men and women around us,” but one doubts 
whether he ever fully entered into Gissing’s feeling for Roman 
history or understood the main purpose of his romance, 
which was not to reflect the moods of men and women, but 
rather to set on canvas a true picture of one of the most 
impressive phases of Rome’s decadence. As has been said 
already, Veranilda herself appears in but low relief. To 
use words in which the author refers to Dickens’s Kate 
Nickleby, “‘ she has not been ‘lifted out of nature.’” But 
he has made the aged Benedict a very real personage, and 
such figures as Basil and Marcian live upon the page, being 
actuated by motives and feelings which have remained 
characteristic of all ages. 


A. C. GIssIna. 
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THE ANGLO-HOTTENTOT FELLOWSHIP 
(Reprinted from the Press of June 24, 1997.) 


TuE first dinner given by the Anglo-Hottentot Fellowship took 
place last night at Hottentot House. The Marquis of 
Muddleburgh presided and more than 250 persons were 
present. The guests of honour were the two Hottentot chiefs 
now visiting this country, the High Taste-Em and the High 
Boil-Em. 

Responding to the toast of “The Anglo-Hottentot 
Fellowship,” Lord Blinkers said that he firmly believed that 
their Society now filled what had been a gap in our national 
life. They had had societies devoted to the propagation of 
friendship and understanding with every other country. A 
crying need had long existed for one which would enable 
them to like and understand that great people, the Hottentots, 
also. There had been, in such matters, a decided advance 
during the last half-century. It was, indeed, an ill wind 
that blew nobody any good, and the progress of international 
amity was probably due to the influence of the various World 
Wars through which they had passed. Before the World 
War Era the nations were cruelly lacking in sympathy for 
one another’s point of view. They had only to recall what 
had happened when, some years before the First World War, 
the King and Queen of Serbia were murdered by renegade 
officers. Then the Great Powers of that day withdrew their 
diplomatic representatives from Belgrade as a sign of their 
disapproval of a regime founded on murder. Thank goodness 
we had long since passed beyond such narrow-minded and 
censorious standards. To-day we were ready to extend the 
hand of fellowship and sympathy to all. Such societies as 
theirs existed because it had come to be realised that the 
cold and calculating methods of so-called dignified diplomacy 
were not sufficient to promote really good feeling between 
peoples. It was necessary to break bread with our friends 
and even to lay a hand on their shoulders now and then. 
This warmth of human intercourse was more than ever 
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needed in an age when every nation had standards of its own. 
As we would resent it if foreigners questioned our own little 
national foibles, so we had no right to question those of others. 

Nevertheless, he felt obliged to say that, tolerant as the 
British public were nowadays, they still cherished a few 
lingering doubts on the subject of cannibalism. He most 
respectfully begged their guests of honour to convey to their 
Supreme Chief, the High Eat-Em, the regrettable fact that 
cannibalism, as at present practised by the Hottentots, was 
something of an obstacle to Anglo-Hottentot friendship. 
Could they not see their way to moderating the practice just 
a little? If they would only consent to stun their victims 
before they boiled them he was sure that the already well- 
established reputation of the Hottentot people for justice 
and humanity would rise still higher and the last obstacle 
to perfect Anglo-Hottentot understanding would vanish. 
Some of them had visited the Hottentots in their native land 
and knew what delightful and witty hosts and great gentlemen 
they were. But the mass of stop-at-home English people 
were still steeped in insular prejudices and regarded canni- 
balism as inseparable from brutality. If only the little 
matter of stunning before boiling could be satisfactorily 
settled, their task, as interpreters of Hottentot culture in 
England, would be rendered vastly easier. 

The High Boil-Em responded to the toast of “‘ His Molar 
Majesty The High Eat-Em.” He said that he and his 
colleague were deeply grateful for the welcome which they 
had found in England. He felt rather sorry for the countries 
which had been allied with England in the late War and was 
glad that the Hottentots had been among her enemies because 
only her former enemies could experience the beautiful and 
unique English chivalry and forgiveness. (Laughter and 
applause.) There were, however, one or two features of High 
Hottentotism which did not appear to be clearly understood 
here. They were passionately attached to peace, but they 
lived under a dynamic government and their attachment to 
peace was dynamic. It was this dynamic devotion to peace 
which compelled them to boil their victims alive, without 
stunning them. Certain English circles also seemed to think 
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that under High Hottentotism any person exercising liberty 
of opinion was putin prison. That idea rested on a grotesque 
misconception of the true character of the Hottentot state. 
In the Hottentot state healthy people were free to express 
any opinion they wished ; only the ill were restrained. Ill 
people who expressed themselves too freely were sent, not to 
prisons, but to concentration camps, which were really a 
kind of super-nursing home in which they were cossetted 
back to perfect health. Those who suspected that opinion 
was not free under High Hottentotism should reflect on the 
figures of their last election. One hundred and three per 
cent. of the population voted, and of these, 107 per cent. 
supported the government. 

The proceedings terminated with the fervent singing by 
the assembled company of “‘ God Save the King ” and of the 
Hottentot Anthem, “‘ Eat Em Young Taste Em Good.” 


Z. ROwE. 


LONDON LORE 


Great Swan ALLEY in Coleman Street achieved fame in the 
seventeenth century with the meeting-house of a sect called 
the Fifth Monarchy Men, and on January 6, 1661, they sallied 
out with cries of ‘‘ King Jesus” to subvert the throne and 
establish the “fifth universal monarchy,” with the saints 
(themselves) at its head. 

Mr. Pepys sums it up by saying that although numbering 
only about 31 men, they routed the trained bands, put the 
King’s lifeguards to the run, killed about 20 men, and broke 
through the City gates twice, and all this in the daytime. 
The candid diarist was himself rather late for the fray, for it 
was not until the 9th that he fetched his own sword and 
pistol, ‘‘ though with no courage at all, but that I might not 
seem afeard.” 

After some of the mutineers were killed and the rest 
captured, their pastor was hanged at the door of his own 
meeting-house in Great Swan Alley. 

C. P. 
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AN ARCTIC TERNERY 


THE naturalist approaching an arctic ternery with a 
hiding tent is far from being a welcome visitor. That 
graceful creature the sea swallow becomes an outraged 
proprietor when his land is intruded upon by any stranger. 
These terns had made their home on a flat treeless island off 
the West Coast, the colony was a flourishing one, the nests 
having increased of late years for the birds are seldom dis- 
turbed. Yet terns are often capricious; for no apparent 
reason old terneries grow smaller and their occupants betake 
themselves elsewhere. 

My approach was heralded by wild hysterical cries, more 
than one outraged parent threatening physical violence by 
stooping at my head. The temptation to look up and admire 
the aerial performance of this lovely bird had to be resisted, 
for many young were hatched, and round my feet in all 
directions lay stiff and frightened balls of fluff; at the 
slightest call of alarm from their parents every chick freezes 
itself to the ground, taking cover in any available tuft of 
grass or rock crevice until the pandemonium above subsides. 
However unwilling the terns were to receive me they were 
equally quick to ignore me the moment I made myself 
scarce. The erection of the hiding tent was indeed attended 
by torrents of abusive language, but once the cover was 
on and the intruder inside, it was astonishing how quickly 
the din grew less, and one by one the downy chicks emerged 
from their hiding places to run about in small droves. They 
extended their beaks to heaven imploring fond parents to 
provide more and more succulent whitebait. They appeared 
to regard the hide as a new type of rock, and if its perpendicular 
walls had been more promising, many enterprising young 
ones would have tried to scale it. Unfortunately it 
never occurred to me to lift up a corner of the tent and 
leave a hole, for I am sure a chick or two would have wan- 
deredin. The noise outside had not decreased, it is apparently 
impossible for sea swallows to go about their family duties 
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without advertising every movement to all and sundry ; both 
the old and the young were equally vocal, but fear and anger 
had vanished from their cry and they were now engaged in 
summoning one another to the family repast. The behaviour 
of the young bird invariably revealed the moment of the 
parents’ return from the sea with food: the tiny beak, 
seldom closed, was stretched to its widest gape, the little 
chick would run round in rings gazing up at its parent who 
circled down from above, alighted by its side and proffered a 
fish. In spite of the bewildering number of parents and 
offspring congregating everywhere, I am convinced that 
no parent ever fed anyone else’s children. Occasionally 
a fluffy toddler found himself close to somebody else’s mother, 
who was carrying a fish, but he made no effort to seize food 
from a strange bird. It is possible that he was too young 
to see it. More than once I saw a morsel snatched away 
from the reach of a baby and given to another ; it looked 
as though the parent in a moment of aberration had mis- 
taken another for its own child. As a rule the families 
succeeded in sorting themselves out from the rest. 

Some of the babies had already grown quills and were 
on the wing; yet by no means all parents had completed 
the tedious task of incubating eggs. One bird had a nest 
within arm’s reach of the back of the hide, and as there was 
no convenient hole through which to poke the camera, I 
lifted up the skirts of the tent to focus her; instead of 
fleeing in alarm she loudly threatened to swallow me. In 
another home just as near the happy event took place while 
I was inside my place of concealment ; but I did not stay there 
long, for in the very early stages tiny terns often die of 
exposure. 

A curious restlessness pervaded the community during 
one day’s watch; the morning was fine with only a mild 
breeze from the south-west: we had crossed over from the 
mainland in ideal conditions. Three people occupied the 
hide in turn and all were struck by the unusual behaviour: 
for a while family life in the ternery followed its normal 
course, one bird stayed with the young to await the return 
of her mate from the sea with the promised fish, other birds 
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brooded their eggs in peace. Then at a given signal the 
entire population rose in a great cloud, flew out to sea in a 
screaming mob, circled round for a few minutes, then gradually 
returned to their several duties. After a brief spell the 
process would be repeated and occurred at frequent intervals 
all through the morning’s watch. During the afternoon a 
sudden change took place in the weather, the wind rose, 
showers fell, and our sail home was far from smooth. Were 
the terns aware of the approaching disturbance ? or was it 
the urge to migrate? I visited them again a week later to 
find them calm and collected, and not given to mass hysteria, 
so the evidence points to the weatherglass theory. It would 
be interesting to know of any further examples of this. 

When the sea swallow sets his compass southward, there 
departs from our shores one of the most graceful and fascinating 
birds that breed on our islands. 


VIOLET MAXSE. 
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THE HARD CASE OF A “ BLACK-COAT” 


Tue ‘“ BLACK-COATED WORKERS 


THE Government has not acted on the Unemployment 
Statutory Committee’s recommendation that State Insurance 
should be extended to “ black-coated’’ workers whose 
incomes do not exceed £400 a year. Meantime, those who 
have the misfortune to be unemployed “ black-coats”’ just 
starve ! 

There can be no question that Sir Kingsley Wood is 
sympathetic, because a few months ago he said: “the 
interests of the professional and business classes were too 
often overlooked, yet to do so was to neglect the interests 
of the nation.” 

It is estimated that 450,000 people would benefit if 
Parliament were to adopt the Committee’s recommendations. 
To thousands of middle-class workers the proposed reform 
would mean emancipation from complete penury, for the 
tragedy of the post-war world has crashed into the middle- 
class home. Yet no section of the community has been 
harder hit by unemployment and none has murmured less. 

Among the small paragraphs in a morning paper on 
August 22, without editorial comment, appears the following 
item: “‘ Down and Outs’ who sought shelter in the casual 
ward of a Yorkshire institution last week included a sometime 
college professor, who carried a couple of dog-eared Greek 
classics ; a master of languages ; a well-known doctor ; and a 
man who, two years ago, was earning more than £2,000 a 
year.” These tragedies occur partly because professional 
folk have been overlooked in every Government measure of 
relief. Yet they have been almost as much affected by 
amalgamation, “nationalisation” and the relentless advance 
of machinery as the manual labourer. Savings are soon ex- 
hausted, for it does not take long for even a small leak to 
empty a cistern, and gradually the victims sink in an 
unavailing struggle against conditions for which they have 
not the slightest responsibility. 
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The fact is too frequently forgotten that, as in my own 
case, after paying income and other taxes for years, con- 
tributing to the larger part of their employees’ premiums 
under the Unemployment and Health Insurance Acts, the 
professional and employing classes, should they perchance 
fall on evil days, have no claim upon any State aid. There 
is no old-age pension nor, if they die, can their wives claim 
the widow’s pension. 

The appeals which appear in the newspapers for folk in 
distress are, almost without exception, made on behalf of 
those who have never very far ascended the social ladder. 
Philanthropists seldom champion the cause of those who 
have fallen from a higher sphere. A man or woman earning 
£400 a year, or more, is just as liable to become unemployed 
as one earning £250, and the position of the former on losing 
work is, if anything, worse than that of the latter, for in 
many instances it means that the education of the children 
is crippled and their future prospects shattered. 

Personal experience and plain unvarnished truth are far 
more convincing than theoretical examples. Let me, there- 
fore, briefly outline my own position. At the moment I am 
one of those unemployed who are not included in any 
statistics—that tragic army of men and women for whom 


nobody cares. For years I have paid income and other 


taxes, besides premiums for employees under the Insurance 
Acts. I need not go into detail beyond stating that five 
years ago I had the misfortune to suffer heavy losses through 
the failure of a stockbroker—a notorious case at the time— 
which deprived me of all my private resources. A life 
insurance policy had to be surrendered, and further ill-luck, 
cruel and relentless, has since overtaken me. To-day I am 
penniless and we are starving—literally starving—for through- 
out the past few weeks the cupboard has been intermittently 
bare, and at times we have been actually without food. 
Owing to arrears of rent (a comparatively small amount), 
ejection and distraint upon what remains of a once comfort- 
able home are only a matter of days. Then we shall be 
without a shelter. Most tragic of all, my wife is desperately 
ill and I am quite unable to provide for her, not only the 
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medical attention and comfort she needs but even the common 
requirements of life. For the past two years she has been 
attending one of the large special hospitals, but is now too 
frail to make the journey to and fro. The foregoing are 
just facts, set forth without colour or exaggeration. They 
constitute a problem. Can anyone suggest a solution? I 
may add that I possess the highest credentials. 

Some years ago I was discussing with the late Mr. J. A. R. 
Cairns, the Metropolitan Police Magistrate, the subject of the 
extension of State Unemployment Insurance to all classes of 
the community. This is what he said: ‘‘ Everyone from 
millionaire down to errand boy should be brought within the 
insurance scheme and be compelled to pay a weekly premium. 
Since the State would collect a much larger number of 
premiums, the fund would be in a considerably healthier 
condition, and the nightmare fear of the small professional 
or business man would be banished by the knowledge that, 
if he became unemployed, he would not be left completely 
destitute. I have never been able to understand why the 
benefits of unemployment should be subject to an income 
level so low as to exclude the greater part of the middle class.” 

Despite improvement, unemployment still remains the 
nation’s supreme domestic problem, particularly in the case 
of those who are included in no statistics, where natural 
faculties lie idle, physical fitness is merely an exasperation, 
and hopelessness as to the future saps all interest in mundane 
affairs. Their name is legion: almost everyone knows some 
men and women of business experience and proved capacity, 
without money, without hope, taking their punishment in 
the same way they endured the war struggle. I have no 
wish to harass the feelings of my readers, but the physical 
sensation of hunger cannot really be imagined by those who 
have not known what it is to be more than “ Sharp set.”’ One 
must have starved, if only for a brief period, to realize what 
this means. A shameless appetite gnaws unmercifully. It 
is as if a score of gnome-like insects set their heads on one 
side and gnaw a little, then change over and commence again, 
boring noiselessly in and without haste, leaving empty spaces 
after them as they go. Faintness and delirium follow, and 
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one of the saddest features of it all may be that when a post 
turns up for a man who has been months without employment, 
he is scarcely fitted to take it. 

There is, however, the other and perhaps more terrible 
aspect of starvation again not properly to be appreciated 
by those who have never known hunger or penury. Starva- 
tion not only saps a man’s physical strength but it also 
makes an equal attack on his morals. It is difficult for an 
empty sack to stand upright! Conscience, too, frequently 
fights a losing battle against stomach. It is easy to be 
morally strong when one is only a little hungry, but a few 
days’ starvation is apt to play strange tricks with the moral 
sense. 

Doubtless, subterfuges that would be anathema to the 
well-fed man seem not to be so hateful and paltry. One 
must get money, which means food and shelter, especially 
if the family are ill. Often I feel that the petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” carries an 
intensified significance to those who are called upon to starve 
in the midst of plenty. Behind much of life’s tragedy, 
behind much of its crimes, lies the stern fight, a terrible 
struggle to make ends meet, a terrific striving to keep one’s 
head above water and a dire conflict with sickness, poverty, 
and loneliness, presenting a sad and far-reaching social 
problem. Here is a psychological study for the moralist who 
has never known hunger. One of our national traditions is 


the proud honesty of the poor, and happily those whom 
poverty has tempted into dishonesty are few among the 
suffering thousands who, during the past decade, have 
barely managed to obtain even the lowest necessities of life. 
Whatever measures a Government takes in hand to bring 
the professional and middle classes generally within the scope 
of State insurance will inevitably take time to accomplish. 
What, therefore, can be done in the meantime to save this 
forlorn army from moral and physical deterioration? The 
present position, unless it can be altered, must ultimately 
affect more than one generation and the whole of our race. 
It has been said that the middle class is the backbone of the 
nation. If that be so the “ backbone ”’ is in danger of being 
broken at no distant date. 
A VIcTIM. 
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CHINESE FOOD AND COOKERY 


ty one of the most interesting chapters of his much-discussed 
book, “‘My Country and My People,” Mr. Lin Yu-tang 
observes that his countrymen are more serious about food 
than about religion or learning; they regard and “ openly 
acclaim eating as one of the few joys of this human life.” 
Thereupon, he draws invidious comparisons between the 
Chinese intelligent appreciation of food and feeding and the 
attitude of the English who have allowed it to degenerate 
into a slipshod business; their interest in the culinary art 
goes no farther, he declares, than measures “ to strengthen 
themselves against influenza, as with Bovril, and to save 
the doctor’s bills.” Those who have lived in China and 
studied the ways of her people will not be disposed to take 
Mr. Lin too seriously ; whether he writes of politics, religion, 
culture or cookery, the “ Little Critic’s ’’ tongue is usually in 
his cheek ; moreover, as a journalist educated in America, he 
has learned to gauge to a nicety how far the public’s leg 
may be pulled with impunity. But even in his most critical 
and whimsical moods, his writing retains a residuum of 
common sense and a philosophic quality which make good 
reading ; exaggerations of statement and inconsistencies of 
argument are atoned for by many flashes of insight and 
sound judgment. Thus, at the outset of his exposition of 
the science of eating and drinking, as the Chinese know it, 
he rightly observes that ‘‘ we are too over populated, and 
famine is too common, for us not to eat everything we can 
lay our hands on.” By virtue of verbal ingenuity, he 
manages to reconcile this statement with his subsequent 
description of the Chinese as feeders of the nicest discrimina- 
tion, genuine artists in the selection and preparation of food. 
True, when discussing China’s national culinary art, the 
eaters he has in mind are not the common people, but the 
small select world of scholars, epicures and officials. Of 
them he says “ only in a society where people of culture and 
refinement inquire after their cook’s health, instead of talking 
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about the weather, can the art of cuisine be developed ”’— 
“no food is really enjoyed unless it is keenly anticipated, 
discussed, eaten and then commented upon.” As an example 
of feeding elevated to the level of an art, he cites a dinner of 
crabs, for which a famous poet had planned and saved, given 
in an historical spot, under the mid-autumn moon—the 
philosophic type of entertainment which, in the eyes of 
Japan’s Cha-no-yu experts, might fittingly have dispensed 
with the crabs. But in the next breath, Mr. Lin calmly 
declares that ‘‘ the Chinese accept food as they accept sex, 
women and life in general.” 

As regards the differences between Chinese and English 
cooking, he waxes eloquent concerning the texture of bamboo 
shoots and the art of mixing flavours; in the cooking of 
ordinary things like vegetables and chickens, the Chinese, 
he says, have a rich store to hand to the West, when the 
West is humble enough to learn it, but this, he thinks, will 
not occur “ until China has built a few good gunboats and 
can punch the West in the jaw,” when the unquestionable 
superiority of Chinese cooks will be admitted. For the time 
being, however, we are left without demonstrated evidence 
of their superiority. The fact, to which he refers, that 
Chinese novelists continually write about menus and eating, 
does not prove the existence of a national culinary art so 
much as the universal significance of food to a race which 
is continually haunted by the memory and menace of hunger. 
Mr. Lin confesses that his countrymen have lost all sense 
of proportion in the arrangement of the feasts and banquets 
which figure so largely in their social and official life, but he 
fails to recognise the atavistic instinct which inspires their 
“gather ye viands while ye may” attitude at the dinner 
table, and the pursuit and enjoyment of repletion for its own 
sake. One of their proverbs laments the fact that “ there 
is no feast in the world which must not break up at last,” 
but when that sad moment arrives the guests and their 
hungry retinues see to it that no edibles are left behind. 
I once witnessed a curious instance of this race-instinct at 
an official reception at the French Legation in Peking on a 
certain 14th of July, when the younger son of a rich and 
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famous Chinese family, well known in the diplomatic world, 
was detected by a watchful Cantonese “ boy,” filling his 
capacious sleeve with edibles from the buffet, and forcibly 
persuaded to put them back. 

Mr. Lin finds evidence of the Englishman’s igncrance 
and lack of curiosity in the matter of food in that “ there 
are thousands of them in the Shanghai Settlement who have 
never been inside a Chinese restaurant.” As one who has 
lived for years in that Settlement, I make bold to assert 
that herein he errs. If a census were taken, it would probably 
show that nine out of every ten Englishmen at Shanghai 
and elsewhere in China, have experienced at least one Chinese 
dinner, either from curiosity or as a concomitant to business, 
The Rev. Arthur Smith, a very shrewd judge in such matters, 
explains that these gastronomic marathons are “ the terror 
and despair of all foreigners who have experienced them,” 
not because of the quality or flavour of the food, but because, 
like the Chinese drama, the business of eating is drawn out 


to such unconscionable lengths. It was once my fate, when 


assisting in the negotiations between Chinese and Japanese 
officials for the delimitation of the Hangchow Settlements 
after the war of 1894, to undergo daily, for two long weeks, 
the interminable procession of viands customary on such 
occasions, the result being a severe attack of indigestion, 
physical and mental, and a solemn vow of abstinence, except 
in case of force majeure, for the rest of my days. True, I 
have known foreigners to develop a genuine penchant for 
Chinese cookery, just as I have known one or two who took 
to opium smoking, and others who professed to derive intel- 
lectual benefits from the Confucian classics; it takes all 
sorts to make a world. As far as Englishmen are concerned, 
their undeniable distaste for Chinese food must be ascribed 
partly to the tedious conditions under which it is normally 
eaten, and partly to instinctive misgivings concerning the 
habits of many of the fauna which figure on the bill of fare— 
most notably of its chief ‘‘ piece of resistance,” the Chinese 
Pig. 

Ti sible for those inquisitive persons who may wish 
to embark on the gastronomic adventures recommended by 
Mr. Lin, a little book of recipes has recently been published 
by a lady who, after partaking steadily of Chinese hospitality 
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for 20 years, declares their food to be not only delicious but 
digestible. (I refer to ‘The Chinese Festive Board” by 
Corinne Lamb, published by the French Bookstore at Peking). 
It contains 50 recipes of dishes for the delectation of gourmets 
of the braver sort, together with many interesting details of 
the sweet uses of viands such as sea-slugs, jelly fish, abalone, 
tree fungus, pickled ducks’ feet, pigs’ intestines cooked in 
bean curd, and (of course) sharks’ fins and birds’ nests. If, 
however, you examine these recipes with a curious eye, you 
will perceive that pork, in one guise or another, strikes a 
most insistent note throughout the bills of fare; it figures, 
to be precise, in 24 out of the 50 recipes. You will also 
observe the interesting fact that (despite Mr. Lin’s assertion 
that his countrymen will eat anything that they can lay 
their hands on) none of these recipes contain any reference 
to game or the lesser wildfowl. Oysters, also, they ignore, 
and the ingredient virtues of cheese. In the list of Miss 
Lamb’s dainty dishes, pork, as I have said, is the chief main- 
stay and ever-recurrent motif, and to this fact, I think, may 
be attributed, in large measure, the foreigner’s distaste for 
Chinese food. For anyone who has seen the razor-backed 
porkers of China, engaged in their unceasing and unseemly 
contest with the pariah dog for the scavenging rights of drain- 
less purlieus and dust heaps, might well be excused for not 
wishing to make their more intimate acquaintance. 
Nevertheless, adventurous British housewives in search 
of the bizarre, might do worse than tickle the palates and 
stimulate the conversational activities of their guests, by 
giving them samples of the Chinese dishes on Miss Lamb’s 
list, provided always that the pork be home-grown. Most 
of the secondary ingredients of these dishes—such as bamboo 
shoots, bean curd, soya sauce and samshu should be obtain- 
able from one or other of London’s Chinese restaurants. 
But the higher flights of Celestial gastronomy and the deeper 
mysteries of Chinese culinary art, as revealed for the benefit 
of super-gourmets by Shanghai’s restaurants-de-luxe, can only 
be discussed and savoured in their native land. Shrimps’ 
brains, for example, of which fifty go to the making of a 
delectable tit-bit, are, it seems, of little worth unless the 
shrimps have been brought from Tahu Lake in the month of 
May, and “ Fishs’ lips with cream ” is only a delicacy for the 
fastidous if the fish is of the right kind and has been brought 
from the Philippines. On the other hand, ‘tadpoles with 
sago”’ is an experiment which should come within the 
reach of any fearless woman. 2 OR Bhi. 


THE APPLE’S UNDIMMED FRIENDSHIP 


THERE is probably no fruit around which romance has been 
more picturesquely written than the apple. Its cultivation 
has exercised the skill of the horticulturist, its culinary use 
has exhausted the recipes of the followers of that Greek 
philosopher Epicurus, while, as a dessert it has evoked the 
praise of kings. Although as a food it has no superior claims, 
its attributes lie in its value as a blood purifier and laxative, 
while its mineral salts contain the secret of its health-giving 
properties. Its vegetable acids and aromatic qualities act 
as refrigerants and antiseptics. 

Exactly how long the apple has been one of the fruits of 
Mother Earth, it is difficult to say. It has been cultivated in 
Britain since the time of the Roman occupation and is reputed 
to have been part of the food of that unknown primitive people 
whose traces have been found at the bottom of a Swiss lake, 
supposed to be older than the foundation of Rome; so old that 
they had no metallic implements. 

The apple, of course, claims parentage in the wild crab 
apple of Europe, Asia and the American Continent. It is 
the most important fruit of the cool temperate zone over 
which it is universally cultivated. Hardy, it is adapted to a 
wider range of soil and climatic conditions than any other 
fruit. It is indigenous to most countries of Europe, and in 
almost all countries where the oak thrives. It is the longest- 
lived, and one of the largest of the fruit trees. 

The luscious “‘ pomme ” attracted the praise of Charles II. 
It is said that when that “ Merry Monarch, scandalous and 
poor,” in frolic, knighted the loin ot beef by the title of Sir Loin 
of Beef, he also expressed his satisfaction with the apple. 
But no record is made of his bestowing a knighthood on it. 
Lesser lights in the firmament of mankind have, however, 
crowned the apple with their appreciation. Mythology has 
toyed with it. The apple was the prize of beauty in the 
Judgment of Paris, when Eris, the goddess of discord, threw 
a golden apple amongst the marriage assembly, inscribed 
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“For the fairest.” It was claimed by Venus, Minerva and 
Juno, and upon the dispute being referred to Paris, the son 
of the king of Troy, he decided in favour of Venus, who 
rewarded him with Helen. Pliny’s praise of the fruit was 
enthusiastic. The illustrious student and author of the 
great Historia Naturalis referred to apple trees that would 
honour the first grafters for ever. 

At banquets, the apple takes pride of place with the 
frugivorous and forms part of their sequence of covers. In 
the ordinary way, reserve should be made for it as was done 
by Sir Hugh Evans, who, in the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
says—‘I will make an end of my dinner—there’s pippins 
and cheese to come.” In those days the apple was esteemed, 
as indeed it should be. Pippins, in the time of Shakespeare, 
were a luxury. Justice Shallow, in his invitation to Falstaff, 
speaks of “a last year’s pippin of my own grafting.” 

The old aphorism connected with the apple and the doctor 
has lost none of its traditional efficacy, notwithstanding the 
claims of other fruit. As iron is rated among the metals, so 
the apple ranks among fruits. It is the most durably valuable 
and the most practical, stimulating the life and activity of the 
brain by its immense endowment of phosphorus. It contains 
about 85 per cent. water, 13 per cent. carbohydrates and 
quantities of mineral salts. These include potassium, sodium, 
phosphorus and small amounts of calcium, magnesium, iron, 
sulphur and silicon, all of which vary according to the soil on 
which the tree is grown. It also contains vitamins A, B and 
C. On account of its malic acid (about 1 per cent.) it is an 
excellent antiseptic for the stomach and intestines. 

The apple is a cleanser of all poisons in the body. It is 
Nature’s great laxative. It purifies the system by directly 
attacking the toxic or poisonous matter in the blood. As 
the cleansing element contained in the fruit is carried to the 
remotest parts of the body, an indirect attack is also made 
upon poisons lying idle in the joints and muscles, the pre- 
disposing factor of rheumatic ailments. The apple will assist 
towards the elimination of uric acid although, at first, it may 
arouse these poisons to fresh activity. 

As a body-builder, the apple is only of trifling value, as 
it contains very little protein or fat. Combined with vege- 
tables and meat, however, it becomes a valuable ally. Taken 
after dinner it is excellent and aids digestion. It has not, 
however, the wonderful qualities of pineapple, which is 
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sufficiently powerful to digest proteids a thousand times its 
own weight in a few hours. If a slice of pineapple be placed 
upon a raw beef steak, the surface soon becomes gelatinous, 
owing to the digestive action of the enzyme of the juice. 
To obtain the full vitamin value of an apple, it should be 
eaten raw. In this state it can be mashed and grated. 
Apple powder is being used successfully to cure dysenteric 
disorders. The fruit is one of the finest articles of diet for 
diabetics ; its mashed pulp makes an excellent poultice for 
sores. 

Baked apples, although deficient in vitamin value, are 
particularly good for constipation. They do not, however, 
suit people suffering with slow assimilation because they do 


not require munching, and therefore do not take in to the © 


stomach that amount of saliva which the mastication of raw 
apples necessarily do. The skin of an English apple should be 
eaten ; it contains vitamin D—the sunshine vitamin which 
most of us lack in Britain in winter. English apples are the most 
praiseworthy, though the excellence of fruit from abroad is 
admitted. Great Britain and the Dominions in the Southern 
Hemisphere are complementary to one another, for they each 
produce apples at the season when the other has none growing. 

Eat apples, if you can, which have been ripened by the 
sun. The sun turns the acid of the apple into sugar. For 
this reason, English fruit is best, as apples from abroad ripen 
in transit and lack this beneficial advantage. The freshly- 
expressed juice of the apple checks any tendency towards 
acidosis, while it is a good and refreshing drink in feverish 
conditions. Your barometer of health can be “ set fair” 
every morning before breakfast by taking the juice of one 
apple, tempered with a little warm water if desirable, but no 
sugar. This has the laxative effect of a pinch of salts (without 
interfering with the peristaltic movement) and the added 
advantage of helping the blood stream (which salts do not), 
while also introducing into the system the fruit’s beneficial 
effect and vitamin value. For men and women of sedentary 
occupations and limited time in the morning, this method of 
taking an apple is invaluable. The juice can be bought at 
any Health stores, and does all it says—acts as a flush to the 
stomach and excretory system and helps to bring about the 
morning action of the bowels. But there are, on the market, 
apple and other fruit presses made expressly for home use and 
sold at the economic price of a few shillings. An investment 
in this direction is the acquisition of a hostage for one’s future 


health. Brock L. Hurst. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are : 


(a) 
(0) 


That over the British Isles as a whole the precipitation 
will be slightly above the normal amount. 

That, during these three months, the 8.W. of England 
and the Western half of the English Channel will 
experience more rain than usual and will be responsi- 
ble for the slight excess expected over the British 
Isles as a whole. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


That during January there will be an excess of rain 
over the British Isles. 

That this expected excess will be most marked in 
the S.W. and South of England and that it will 
decrease further North and become inappreciable 
over Scotland. 

That February in the British Isles will on the whole 
be a dry month with less than the average amount 
of precipitation. 

That this expected deficiency in February will occur 
principally over the Eastern halves of England 
and Scotland. 

That during March the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will be inappreciable in all 
parts of the British Isles. 

That in the London area and S8.E. of England 
relatively colder conditions will set in after January, 
so that February is likely to be the coldest month 
of this winter and the mean temperature for February 
and March is likely to be near, but a little below, 
the average figure. 


Remarks.—According to the reports received up to date, 
it seems that during November the rainfall at Valentia in 
the West of Ireland was exactly the normal figure; at 
Aberdeen in the East of Scotland it was deficient ; whilst 
at St. Mary’s (Isles of Scilly) and at Kew (London) the totals 
for the month were in excess of the average. 


DUNBOYNE, 9.xii.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


THE JEWS 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


Str,—Most people will applaud the policy of opening the 
correspondence columns of a journal to all shades of opinion ; 
but I would suggest that Major B. Wilmot Allistone’s letter 
in the December number transcends all reasonable inter- 
pretations of accuracy and justice. 

Le Protocol des Sages de Sion has again and again been 
incontestably proved to be an impudent forgery ; in August, 
1921, and again, I think, a few years ago, the Times published 
articles proving this beyond all doubt. If Major Allistone 
has any interest in the facts he would do well to read The 
Jew To-day, by Sidney Dark, who, of course, is not a Jew. 

Of the 50 directors of the five big banks few are Jews, of 
the Bank of England none, and yet Major B. Wilmot Allistone 
has the effrontery to accuse the Jews of “controlling the 
financial system,” etc. 

Particularly impertinent is the reference to British Jews 
as “‘ our guests.” That the thousands of British Jews, many 
of them ex-Service men and women, people whose families 
have been domiciled in this country for 150 years and more 
and who, as Mr. C. G. Montefiore says, “‘ feel themselves in 
all respects English . . . and in no respect anything else than 
English,” should be dubbed “ guests ” is really insufferable. 

I seem to recollect a similar expression used by a certain 
Dr. Goebbels, of Berlin ! 

Yours faithfully, 
ADRIAN C. LESSER. 


Matravers, Uploders, 
Bridport, Dorset. 


[The Editor has received several similar letters of protest from other 
sources, both Jewish and non-Jewish.] 
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BIRD WATCHING 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—Many of your readers who are bird-lovers may be 
pleased to hear of the formation of a new Society whose 
principal aim will be to put an end to the destructive practice 
of egg-collecting. The Society, the name of which is the 
Association of Bird Watchers and Wardens, already has many 
members, but many more are required if this aim is to be 
fully realised. 

In the length and breadth of these Islands there must be 
many bird-lovers who spend their spare time round our 
estuaries and reservoirs watching birds and studying their 
habits. To the great majority of these the idea of egg- 
collecting is repugnant, and it is to these that we appeal to 
join our Association. This does not mean that they will be 
required to spend their time watching certain nests to see that 
they are not robbed, but that, when they are out on their bird- 
watching expeditions, they will keep their eyes open and do 
their best to protect the lives and eggs of our wild birds, and 
also report to headquarters any case of egg-collecting that 
comes to their notice. 

We are not planning to have our own bird sanctuaries 
with watchers to protect them, as this work is already being 
carried out with great success by the R.S.P.B., but we hope 
by voluntary effort to make the whole of the British Isles one 
vast bird sanctuary. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Black Cabin, N. Tracy, Hon. Sec., 
South Wootton, The Association of Bird Watchers 
King’s Lynn. and Wardens. 


BIRDS IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review 


Sm,—A brief passage, in a recent account of the disastrous 
Crystal Palace fire, moved me profoundly. ‘‘ Many of the 
released birds could be seen fighting their way upwards, 
only to be overcome by the smoke and come fluttering down 
into the flames.” Words so simple, yet how poignant! 
They might almost have been written by some old Greek 
author. Not a superfluous syllable to mar the vivid exact- 
ness of that pathetic picture. 
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And then another picture came into view—a vision of 
Madrid and the countless innocents there, the caged birds, 
the cats, the horses, the dogs and other household pets, 
terrified out of their lives and subjected to that ruinous hell 
of fire. But in none of the accounts sent from the doomed 
city have I discovered one solitary word expressive of pity 
for that unrecorded tragedy. Has no one called to mind 
the brief sentence with which the prophecy of Jonah con- 
cludes? Have we ceased to re-act to the thought of the 
sufferings inflicted on the innocent through human folly and 
cruelty ? 


Winchester. Yours, etc., 
December 6. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE, 1937 


The Royal Academy is preparing for January and 
February, 1937, an Exhibition of British Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century, in which it hopes to show, in a wide 
variety of examples and without restriction as to style, the 
best work done by British architects in the past thirty-six 
years. The work will be classed in six main sections— 
Domestic, Civil, Monumental, Commercial, Ecclesiastical, 
Bridges—and will consist for the most part of the architects’ 
own working drawings, illustrated by photographs, per- 
spective views and models. A Retrospective Section, sur- 
veying British Architecture from the 17th century, will be 
included. 

A representative committee of architect members of the 
Royal Academy and other well-known architects has under- 
taken the selection of the works. Architects who wish to 
offer one or two examples of their completed work for the 
choice of the Committee in any of the classes mentioned are 
requested to apply without delay to the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1, for forms and instructions 
as to sending in works. These should be geometrical drawings 
to scales not exceeding } inch to the foot, accompanied, if 
so desired, by explanatory photographs not exceeding 30 ins. 
by 20 ins., perspective drawings, at least one drawing or 
sketch (not necessarily a perspective), by the architect 
himself, and models. The application should state approxi- 
mately the number of drawings, etc., that the architect 
proposes to send. 

December, 1936. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MR. GLADSTONE 


Tue Two Mr. Guapstones. By G. T. Garratt (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.). GLADSTONE TO His Wire. Edited by A. Tilney 
Bassett (Methuen, 15s.). Mr. Garratt’s book is a very lively 
and entertaining piece of work, though its subject is perfectly 
serious. I cannot imagine that anybody with views of their 
own on Gladstone’s long political career would be likely to 
agree with it wholeheartedly ; the Gladstonian could not 
regard it as anything but a flippant intrusion on a solemn 
matter, and the anti-Gladstonian will find some of the 
apologias unconvincing, especially where the author’s obvious 
bias against Disraeli comes into play. Nevertheless, it is 
worth reading, not only for its high literary merits, but also 
as an interesting excursion through the changing age of 


Victorian politics. The author justifies his book in his fore- | 


word, where he points out the truth that Gladstone himself 
underwent many changes before he assumed the political 
shape that has survived in tradition as “‘ Gladstonian.” 
As a public man, says Mr. Garratt, Gladstone was a “ subtle 
and difficult person, always modifying his ideas and repeatedly 
shaking new patterns in the Parliamentary kaleidoscope.” 
Starting as a Conservative and loyal follower of Peel, he 
went Whig-wards while preserving his loyalty to his leader, 
broke from the Conservatives very largely out of antagonism 
to Disraeli, but then, as leader of the Liberal party, never 
managed to identify himself with any of its conflicting elements 
or to reconcile them to one another. It was only after 1880 
that the G.O.M. and the tradition developed; and Mr. 
Garratt takes no trouble to conceal upon what a very restricted 
political pedestal this tradition was erected, or how, in fact, 
Gladstone was, in the course of a long life, borne along by the 
waves of changing sentiment and circumstances. He rode 
upon those waves, but exercised no control over their move- 
ments, till, in the end, the gulf between the young man 
who was elected for Newark in 1832 and the dauntless old 
champion of Irish Home Rule was hardly to be measured. 
The aim, at all events, of Mr. Garratt’s study, is to throw 
some light on the “ queer and complex”’ character of his 
hero by drawing a sharp distinction between two sides of 
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this character. Adopting a remark made on one of Glad- 
stone’s early speeches—“ Liverpool, with a veneer of Oxford” 
—he tries to isolate two definite personalities. 

“*Mr. Liverpool’ was a shrewd, ambitious politician, robust, 
sanguine, and mildly cynical about the methods needed for success 
under a semi-democratic system. He had a business man’s rather 
than a landlord’s sense of property. He wanted to become Prime 
Minister and found a family. . . . His north-country puritanism en- 
couraged a limited altruism, combined with a steady eye fixed on the 
main chance. ... ‘Mr. Oxford’ was an escetic scholar, a High 
Churchman, with celibate leanings and a deep love of recondite 

_ theological arguments. He was strongly attracted by Mediterranean 
civilizations, if not by Rome itself. He looked upon human beings as 
souls to be saved and distrusted the economic theorising of laymen, 
but his social conscience could be aroused when cases of brutality were 
brought to his notice. The story of Gladstone’s life is that of a struggle 
between these two personalities. Through most of his career ‘ Mr. 
Liverpool’ held the field, but ‘Mr. Oxford’ put up a good fight, the 
effects of which can be seen in threats of resignation, much searchings 
of conscience, and occasional rather quixotic campaigns on behalf of 
causes not favoured by his own party.” 


In the earlier half of the book Mr. Garratt is able to 
support his thesis quite effectively. We see, for instance, 
“Mr. Liverpool”’’ opposing the Slavery Abolition Bill and 
defending the West Indian planters, “‘ Mr. Oxford ” annoying 
his colleagues by his book on The Church in its Relations 
with the State, ‘Mr. Liverpool” dealing with the tariff 
system, ‘‘ Mr. Oxford” resigning over the Maynooth Bill 
and fulminating against King ‘‘ Bomba’s” misrule; ‘ Mr. 
Liverpool ’’ demolishing Disraeli’s budget of 1852 and exercis- 
ing rigid economy when Chancellor himself, the two characters 
contending between dislike of Disraeli and distrust of 
Palmerston, and “‘ Mr. Liverpool” prevailing to save ‘“ Mr. 
Oxford’? from a long period in opposition; “‘ Mr. Oxford” 
inspiring the Irish policy, “‘ Mr. Liverpool’’ presiding over 
the Cabinet and holding the balance between progressive 
members and Whigs; ‘‘ Mr. Oxford’ deciding to retire in 
1874, while rapidly inditing anti-Vatican pamphlets, and 
“Mr. Liverpool” looking forward to a dignified old age as 
a country gentleman and elder statesman. Yet, as the book 
goes on, one becomes aware that the thesis is not much more 
than an ingenious dramatic device, the effectiveness of 
which fades away as we reach the greatest years of Gladstone’s 
career, and which would need a great deal more documentary 
evidence to become established as a historical fact. Mr. 
Garratt quotes from Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone the 
letter in which Mrs. Gladstone states her view of her husband’s 
two sides, the one “impetuous, impatient, irrestrainable, 
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the other all self-control, able to dismiss all but the central 
aim, able to put aside what is weakening or disturbing ” ; 
but he proceeds to assert that this distinction was far too 
simple, and that, of the two Mr. Gladstones, ‘‘ only one was 
married to Catherine Glynne.” All the same, from her 
intimate knowledge, she did make the distinction, and it ig 
impossible to agree that “Mr. Oxford,” if he existed, re- 
mained hidden from her during a long married life. 

If one looks for evidence on the subject in the other 
book whose title heads this review, the search, it must be 
admitted, will not be very fruitful. It is a disappointing 
book which seems to have been edited in a rather catch- 
penny spirit. The editor, aware that, as he himself says, 
*“* Gladstone’s letters to his wife cannot and ought not to be 
regarded from a literary point of view as those of a great 
letter-writer,’ has concentrated too much attention on 
letters, or extracts from letters, that in the jargon of to-day 
contain a “story.” Thus, we can here find Gladstone 
deploring the absence of a chaplain to say grace at a royal 
dinner, attending Astley’s circus and laughing abundantly, 
comparing The Woman in White favourably with Adam 
Bede, recounting the pleasures and domesticities of Balmoral, 
his long walk there in the rain, the Queen’s carriage accident, 
and what she put into her claret, whist with the Prince of 
Wales to the accompaniment of execrable violin solos by the 
Duke of Edinburgh ; or how diverting he found it to listen 
incognito while Christy Minstrel cornermen made jokes 
about Mr. Gladstone. There are few letters of a really 
enlightening character; but such as are given do not bear 
out Mr. Garratt’s contention. Undoubtedly, to adopt his 
two personalities, it was “‘ Mr. Liverpool” who wrote the 
almost gleeful accounts of his successful duel with Disraeli 
over the latter’s Budget of 1852, from which were not omitted 
reassuring details of how he looked after his own health and 
subdued his over-excited brain. Equally clear is it, how- 
ever, that ‘Mr. Oxford,” who had just resigned over the 
Maynooth Bill, wrote the letters from Munich and Baden- 
Baden which are full of church matters, for instance : 


“ All that I see and learn makes me more and more feel what a 
crisis for religion at large is this period of the world’s history—how the 
power of religion and its permanence are bound up with the Church— 
how inestimably precious would be the Church’s unity, inestimably 
precious on the one hand and on the other to human eyes immeasurably 
remote—lastly how loud and how solemn is the call upon all those who 
hear and who can obey it to labour more and more ia the spirit of these 

{ principles, to give themselves if it may be clearly and wholly into that 
work. It is dangerous my Cathie to put indefinite thoughts, instincts, 
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longings, into language which is necessarily determinate. I cannot 

trace the line of my own future life, but I hope and pray it may not 

always be where it is. . . . I see too plainly the process which is separating 
the work of the State from the work of Christian faith. . . . I have 

a growing belief, that I shall never be enabled to do much good for the 

Church in Parliament (if at all) except after having seemed first a 

traitor to it and being reviled as such.” 

This remarkable letter goes on to apostrophise Ireland, 
“that cloud in the west, that coming storm, that minister 
of God’s retribution upon cruel and inveterate and but 
half-atoned injustice,” and ends by a half-expressed wish 
that, if Ireland’s case were settled, he could retire from 
“the barren exhausting strife of merely political contention,” 
for what purpose, however, is not suggested. This was in 
1845. In 1875, when he insisted on resigning the leadership 
of his party in spite of universal protests and his wife’s very 
wifely urgings, there are short letters to show that what 
really filled his mind at the time was the publication of his 
pamphlet on the Vatican decrees : 

“T have now finished reading the twentieth reply to my pamphlet. 
They cover 1,000 pages. And I am hard at work preparing mine with 
a good conscience, and I think a good argument. . . . You sce all has been 
well and quietly managed about the Leadership. . . .” 

The last extract that I shall quote from these letters is 
the curiously enthusiastic pean written to Mrs. Gladstone 
in October, 1880, when a threat to occupy Smyrna caused 
the Sultan to carry out certain clauses of the Treaty of 
Berlin. The threat took the form of a proposal from our 
Government to the other signatory Powers, and its success, 
rather prematurely assumed, as it turned out, caused 
Gladstone to quote four lines of a hymn and to remark : 

“It is the working of the European Concert for purposes of justice, 
peace and liberty, with efficiency and success, which is the great matter 
at issue. That has always been the ideal of my life in Foreign Policy : 
and if this goes forward rightly to the end it will be the most con- 
spicuous instance yet recorded, the best case of success achieved.” 
One cannot refrain from a rather grim smile on reflecting 

what unhappy years in foreign affairs were just beginning for 
the Prime Minister—Majuba, the bombardment of Alexandria, 
the fall of Khartoum, Gordon’s death and the Penjdeh 
incident. This last, unlike the other emergencies, was handled 
by Gladstone with Palmerstonian firmness and swiftness. 
He threatened Russia with war, and Russia climbed down. 
There was no European Concert, and Gladstone’s letters to 
his wife on the subject contain no hymns or rhetorical 
sentences. 

The duality is obvious enough, but to exaggerate it into 
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double personality is not justified. Indeed, Mr. Garratt 
confesses as much when, on the subject of foreign policy, 
he speaks thus : 

“ Amateurs of ‘ poker,’ the only game closely corresponding to 
European politics, can amuse themselves identifying the Palmerston, 
Gladstone, Lord John Russell, and Lord Salisbury types of players. 
The Gladstone kind have usually been drawn in unwillingly to make 
a game.” 


One should qualify this by adding: ‘‘ When they are in 
office.” When they are out of office they may be led by 
passionate indignations to try and upset the poker-table 
altogether, as Gladstone did on behalf of Italian Liberals 
and oppressed Bulgarians. The fact is that, though he hated 
Disraeli’s foreign policy, he had none of his own. He had all 
the qualifications of an outstanding politician, but few of a 
great statesman. “ Never,” says Dr. Fisher in his History 
of Europe, “has there been a parliamentarian so ready for 
every emergency, so quick to divine the shifting emotions 
of his audiences, and to confound them by the power and 
penetrating stroke of his response.” But what has really 
remained of all his immense and resounding expenditure of 
dramatic power, energy and passion? F. 8. Oliver wrote 
truly when, in his brilliant but unfinished third volume of 
The Endless Adventure, he placed Gladstone in the Boling- 
broke succession. Of the Bolingbrokian in general he said : 

“ He is a very brilliant fellow who makes a great stir in the world. 

Like Prince Rupert, he shows to greatest advantage in attack; but 

should he chance to win his way to a position of power, his glory will 

soon begin to fade. The reason for this is that his gifts—great as they 
are—seidom stand him in good stead when he takes command and tries 
to get things done. . . . He can lead men part of the way with great 


éclat ; but he can never lead them the whole way, because he knows 
not how to govern.” 


This is the main indictment against Gladstone, which no 
theories of dual personality will dispose of. ‘‘ This man, 
who produced an impression of irresistible strength of 
character, never seemed able to keep control over the forces, 
whether friendly or hostile, with which he had to deal.” 
It is a true bill, and indeed Gladstone was a Bolingbrokian 
of a peculiar kind, for he only attained Bolingbrokian glamour 
in his amazing old age, when, to quote Oliver again, “ the 
old man’s game was supremely bold, and he played it at a 
pace that left the slower-minded politicians gasping.” Yet 
Bolingbrokian he was ; a marvellous fighter, a poor governor, 
with a wonderful faculty for putting aside what “ was 
weakening and disturbing.” Bolingbrokians all have this 
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faculty, and what they generally put aside as weakening 
and disturbing are awkward facts and damaging replies. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


JOURNAL D’ALEXANDRE RIBOT ET CORRE- 
SPONDANCES INEDITES, 1914-1922 


PUBLIES PAR LE DOcTEUR AL. Risor. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 1936. 25 francs). 

This remarkable journal of M. Ribot, published in Paris 
nine months ago, has not received so much attention in this 
country as might have been expected, or as is undoubtedly 
its due. It throws valuable light upon international affairs 
during the whole of the period to which it relates, while for 
the year 1917, when M. Ribot was successively Prime Minister 
of France (March to September) and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (September to November) its information is absolutely 
essential for an understanding of French policy. 

M. Ribot, as is well known, was one of the ablest, wisest, 
most moderate and most honourable of French Republican 
statesmen. His general attitude is well displayed by a 
remark which he made early in his public career (1878) : 
“ Conservatism is as necessary now for the government of the 
Republic as it was before for its defence.” He deprecated 
unnecessary change; he consistently strove for conciliation 
and compromise ; he was a man alike of patriotism and of 
peace. 

Born so far back as 1842, he, after a brilliant career at 
school, university, and bar, entered politics as a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1878. In 1890 he became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and he signalised his three years 
of office by establishing the Franco-Russian entente, which 
in 1895 became a definite alliance. Thrice had he been 
Prime Minister of France (1893, 1895, and 1914) before, during 
the critical height of the Great War, the tremendous responsi- 
bility of that great position was thrust upon him for the 
last time. 

The present volume—which consists mainly of extracts 
from his diary supplemented by confidential letters—begins 
with an account of his third premiership. It was singularly 
short; it lasted only three days (June 10-12, 1914). It 
occurred during the crisis of the nauseous Caillaux scandal, 
when ministries were falling like ninepins, and when the 
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very Republic itself seemed likely to perish in corruption. 
This domestic crisis was followed immediately by the murder 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Serajevo, and by the 
outbreak of the Great War. The rest of M. Ribot’s diary 
and correspondence is almost wholly concerned with the war 
and its aftermath. 


For more than two years (1914-17) M. Ribot was France’s 
Minister of Finance, and his daily jottings reveal the extreme 
difficulty with which, even with lavish British assistance, 
France found means to raise the money needed to carry on 
her titanic struggle for existence. They also give a dis- 
quieting picture of the appalling incompetence, and even 
worse, with which some highly-placed officials performed or 
neglected their civil and military duties. One marvels that 
France survived at all. M. Ribot’s revelations also throw 
much light on Anglo-French relations during this critical 
period, and they are extremely interesting in the glimpses 
they give us of the leading British ministers. The one who 
comes out best from this flashlight ordeal is undoubtedly 
Lord Milner. He stands out serene in his selfless devotion 
amid the petty and squabbling company of his colleagues. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George recognised his greatness. “Il se 
plaint de son cabinet 6u il n’y a qu’un homme ayant I esprit 
libre, Lord Milner. Les autres sont inbus des préjugés de la 
bourgeoisie et de l’aristocratie” (p. 134), and again, “ M. 
Lloyd George vous a confié, ecrivait Paul Cambon, qu’il avait 
souvent peine a s’entendre avec ses collégues unionistes, sauf 
avec Lord Milner” (p. 159). 

These entries relate to the year 1917, and it is in respect 
of the tremendous events of this cardinal year that M. Ribot’s 
notes have their supreme value. The submarine menace ; 
the Russian revolutions ; the disastrous operations of General 
Nivelle ; the entry of America; the intrigues of Germany ; 
the attempted mediation of the Papacy—all these are treated 
from a position of inside knowledge and with convincing 
clarity. The person who comes out worst from M. Ribot’s 
revelations is M. Briand, who was nearly caught in the 
German toils. It is not impossible that the publication of 
this volume has been deliberately delayed until thirteen 
years after M. Ribot’s death in order that M. Briand should 
not have to face the painful disclosure of his credulity and 
“ defeatism.” 

M. Ribot’s notes and letters continue with increasingly 
long gaps from 1917 until within a year of his death. But, 
interesting as are his remarks concerning the closing phases 
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of the war, the peace-negotiations, and the perplexities of 
the post-war period, they do not equal in interest or import- 
ance those relating to the year when he was at the head 
of the French Government. There are few, however, who will 
not agree with M. Ribot when he says (p. 255): “Il est plus 
facile de faire la guerre que de faire la paix.” 


F. J. C. HEearnswaw. 


KING INTO DICTATOR 


THE Letrers or Kina Henry VIII. Edited by M. St. Clare 
Byrne. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 

Luther summed up King Henry VIII. in a telling phrase— 
“ Das Junker Heintze wil Gott sein ’’—‘‘ Squire Harry wants 
to be God.” This selection of his letters is a fine revelation 
of the process. 

Of great value to the student, the Letters are of interest 
also to the general reader, who has here a clear and reliable 
text, a lucid presentation of difficult and bulky material so 
arranged, with admirable running commentaries, as to 
emphasise the development of a rare and forceful personality. 
Only those who have an intimate knowledge of Tudor MSS. 
can appreciate the Herculean labours involved. The sheer 
mass of material is intimidating, not by its bulk alone; the 
editor has had to cope with MSS. written in Court hand, a 
style as different from the later Italian or secretary hand as 
black letter from Roman type. But Miss Byrne is a brilliant 
and conscientious editor and her vigilance has enabled her to 
detect what seems, from her convincing argument, an 
undoubted forgery. 

These letters are not light reading; they are, in fact, 
heavy going. But Miss Byrne’s arrangement and comments 
gild the pill very successfully. Here, then, in the course of 
some 428 pages, we can watch the emergence of the efficient 
tyrant, the ‘‘ Arbiter of Europe,” the King who was also the 
State. The early years, the intricacies of the Divorce, the 
bewildering labyrinth of European diplomacy, a home policy 
consistent, successful and ruthless, find a place in letters 
which are a testimony to the astounding industry of the 
statesman-King. His devotion to the task of ruling was 
complete and undivided. His energies were tireless; no 
detail was too small to escape him and the interlineations 
and marginalia with which the letters are laden are indications 
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of the restless probing of his protean mind. His corre- 
spondence reeks of midnight oil and suggests harassed 
secretaries, wearied councillors and a central figure possessed 
of remarkable staying-power and a sinister patience. 

There is no ‘“‘ Henry VIII. en pantoufles” here. He is 
the King’s most royal, most excellent majesty (Kings had 
hitherto been ‘“‘ your grace’), and he never unbends from his 
regal dignity. These are not the letters of the monarch who 
enjoyed a “ private life even the letters to Anne Bullen, 
perfunctory rather than passionate, rarely break the illusion 
of a man of steel. For the more intimate and racy details 
that complete the picture one must go to the ambassadorial 
correspondence, Spanish, French or Venetian, to an indignant 
or cynical comment from Chapuys or Castillon that brings 
the ponderous and terrible automaton to life. 

To the student of language these letters are especially 
important. At a time when the Utopia was written in 
Latin, when scholars distrusted English as a literary 
medium, the official correspondence of the King was, 
when occasion demanded, composed in an English robust, 
verbose and particularised. It is as if Henry were intoxi- 
cated with words and he plays nimbly with handfuls 
of adjectives, with fistfuls of verbs, until his meaning is 
defined to a hair’s breadth. So a great and thundering 
speech emerges, and the elaborate rhythms with repetitions 
answering repetitions like echo on echo, phrase piling 
up on phrase, have just that quality of delight in the 
power of the word, that inexhaustible fecundity of harmonious 
diction that Marlowe shared with the rest of the gloriously 
wordy Elizabethans. 

A book to possess and cherish. 

BEATRICE WHITE. 


There is no better New Year gift to give friends overseas than 


a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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THE GREAT CAPTAIN 


MarteorovueH: His Life and Times. Vol. Ill, 1705-8. By 
the Right Honourable Winston 8. Churchill. (Harrap, 25s.) 
Mr. Churchill carries on his story of Marlborough with the 
same enthusiastic devotion. He opens by showing that the 
significance of the Ramillies Campaign lies in Marlborough’s 
determination to make Flanders into a side-show, after his 
original plan of marching his army through Germany to fight 
in Italy had failed. Despite this failure, Italy and Spain 
were to be the main theatre of war. Where does history 
provide such another instance of a generalissimo, conscious 
ot his proved military genius, deliberately assigning to himself 
a minor rdle? The Duke, as a great soldier and statesman, 
had but one purpose—to smash France. That object achieved, 
what matter whether Eugene, Stanhope or himself struck the 
decisive blow? The French initiative in Flanders converted 
the side-show into a whirlwind conquest; in thus seeking 
battle they did the one thing which Marlborough had prayed 
for but dared not expect. The result was Ramillies ; Marl- 
borough’s greatest victory, not so much on account of the 
battle itself, successful as that was, as of the pursuit. So 
rapid was this last that, in the twinkling of an eye, all but two 
of the great barrier fortresses fell like overweighted poppies 
in a gale. The author points out, however, that the over- 
whelming success of 1706 turned 1707 into a failure. The 
Dutch, having gained possession of the barrier fortresses, 
lost interest, and, worse still, quarrelled with the Belgians, 
whose sentiments thereupon veered round to France, thus 
enabling Vendéme to win the first round of the 1708 campaign 
by recapturing Ghent and Bruges. But if 1707 saw Marl- 
borough as fettered by Dutch deputies as in pre-Blenheim 
days, his scheme for the capture of Toulon bade fair to bring 
about final victory. Eugene was to attack, supported by a 
strong British naval contingent. The English Admiral, 
Shovell, did his utmost to achieve success, but for once 
Eugene failed. The sea was to him a foreign element, 
amphibious warfare was not in his blood. Yet, though the 
adventure degenerated into a tip-and-run raid, the effect on 
the French justified Marlborough’s attempt. 

The disasters of 1707 stiffened the allies, and in the follow- 
ing year Eugene joined Marlborough in Flanders. Mr. 
Churchill is at his best when describing the soldiers’ battle of 
Oudenarde. Co-operation between the two leaders was 
perfect ; though they conducted the fight jointly, control 
never failed ; actually, at the crucial moment, Marlborough 
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put the British troops under the Savoyard. Oudenarde 
should have been as decisive as Ramillies, but night had fallen 
and the troops were worn out. The Duke’s resources were 
not, however, exhausted. He laid a plan for landing a force 
on the French coast to seize Abbeville, and thus outflank 
the formidable line of French fortresses. But the Toulon 
enterprise had deepened Prince Eugene’s aversion to am- 
phibious warfare, and Marlborough, realising that _half- 
heartedness in Eugene was too big a price to pay, fell back 
on the more conventional siege of Lille, which, though 
successful, wasted much time. It proved his Passchendaele. 
Great victories lay ahead, but not final success. His authority 
at home had gone. Duchess Sarah had been replaced in the 
Queen’s favour by the Tory Abigail Hill. Harley and 
Bolingbroke were now open enemies of the Duke, and had the 
Queen behind them. When this Tory reaction spread 
through the country, as was sooner or later inevitable, it 
would result in peace at any price and the end of Marlborough. 
He no longer had a united England at his back. The next 
and last volume will unfold the tragedy. There are many 
fine portraits, and the maps and plans are excellent. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED MAN 
PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN VicTorRIAN. By R. H. Mottram. 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) Those whose youth goes back to the 
Victorian Age will recall certain Personalities who came to be 
reckoned as institutions in the state of life to which they had 
been called. These people belonged to all ranks of life— 
perhaps a doctor or a parson, maybe a farm bailiff or an iron- 
monger—more often than not they held no titular position 
of eminence, but were the working foremen of the under- 
takings to which they devoted their lives. Every reader of 
The National Review over sixty has had occasion to respect 
such an unknown Victorian, but seldom has the type been 
described with the tender sympathy, understanding and 
humour lavished by Mr. Mottram on this portrait of his 
father. East Anglians are a sturdy and individual race ; 
Gurney’s Bank in Norwich was founded as much on Quaker 
integrity as on moneyed wealth. Three generations of 
Mottrams served the Bank as head clerks, the span of their 
service covered one hundred and sixty-nine years. J.M., as 
he was affectionately called, was the last of them and the tale 
of his life is the story of Norwich throughout Queen Victoria’s 
reign. He was born, lived and died in the city, for the 
Victorians achieved success by “ staying put.”” They became 
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indispensable because they were dependable, trustworthy and 
always to be found. 

‘Lhe chapters describing life in a private country bank are 
among the most delightful in the book. What would the 
Big Five think nowadays of an institution whose directors 
rode in to business and sat in the parlour in well-cut breeches 
and boots? It was J.M.’s privilege to succeed his father and 
grandfather as occupier of the Georgian house which formed 
part of the Bank itself; to keep the Bank keys, to listen 
for the cry, ‘“‘ sleeper in,” which heralded the arrival of the 
iunior clerks who mounted guard at night from beds under 
the counter; to send port, sherry and mince pies to the 
Watch imprisoned there on Sundays and holidays, to uphold 
the good name and hospitality of the Bank against all comers. 
Bankers in those days were the guides, philosophers and 
friends of the County. With the Gurneys, advice was given 
with true Quaker directness, as in old John Gurney’s letter 
concerning the solvency of an undertaking: “If in, get out. 
if out, keep out.” Like the men of his generation, J.M. was 
incapable of self-analysis ; brought up in a habit of mind the 
secret of which is now lost; a combination of the reverent 
and the rational which to-day seems a contradiction in terms. 
To him the things of the spirit consisted in trying to do what 
was right; the things of this world were limited to the 
responsibilities which his own native town laid on him, 
coupled with the intense pleasure of music and an active 
membership of the Norwich Festival Choir. He died during 
the war and Peace, Prosperity and twenty shillings in the 
pound lie buried with him in the grave. ‘“ As we look back 
at it now, it is obvious that the world he had helped humbly 
to manage up to 1900 was right. The new world of 1914, 
which he had ceased to control, was wrong.” 


LORD BALFOUR 


ARTHUR JAMES BaxFrour, First Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
F.R.S. By his niece, Blanche FE. C. Dugdale. Vol. II. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) The second volume of Mrs. Dugdale’s 
biography of her uncle covers the last twenty-four years of 
his life; strenuous and anxious years which embraced the 
Constitutional crisis, the Home Rule struggle and the Great 
War. During this time, also, the crowd of nephews and 
nieces, who thronged the house at Whittingehame, grew 
up and filled a more intimate place in the life of their host. 
It is easy to understand their worship of him. An uncle 
of Lord Balfour’s intellectual calibre, who yet was the only 
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kinsman of his generation who could appreciate, and not be 
shocked by, a Book of Bosh compiled by themselves, was a 
priceless possession. Mrs. Dugdale knew him so thoroughly 
that she is able to depict and explain him as he actually was, 
without gloss or qualifying adjectives. 

We are left with the impression of high ideals, intense 
patriotism, far-seeing insight, fettered by inability to carry 
his point of view with his fellowmen or to enter into their 
workaday minds. His reasons for advocating the non- 
resistance of the Lords to the Parliament Bill were, in essence, 
that he discovered, ten days before the issue was joined, 
that the King had been betrayed by his Ministers, and he 
therefore felt that the attention of the country should be 
exclusively directed to maintaining the King’s position and 
stemming the revolutionary tide. He failed to convey his 
meaning to his followers and three months later resigned his 
leadership with a characteristic touch of humour: “I really 
think I must ask Leo Maxse to dinner to-night, for we are 
probably the two happiest men in London.” Over and over 
again it appears—this failure to translate himself to the man 
in the street and the Lobby. His telegram from the Admiralty 
announcing the news of Jutland in terms which conveyed a 
defeat ; the omission to explain his unconscious share in the 
publication of the Lansdowne Letter ; his inability to realise 
the awkward fact that, as the Jews hailed him as a saviour 
in Palestine and the Arabs mobbed him with implacable 
hate over the border in Syria, the two races were unlikely to 
lie down together in peace in Jerusalem ; all these are typical 
traits which illustrate his make-up. He was a remarkable, 
in many ways a unique, personality ; those who possessed 
his friendship will always be the richer for it, but it is per- 
missible to wonder whether he found the niche in his country’s 
service which fitted him the best. 


A FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE 


Pouitics FRoM InsipE. An Epistolary Chronicle, 1906-1914. 
By Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., P.C., M.P. (Cassell, 18s.) 
In the summer of 1906 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was stricken 
with illness, and although he lived eight years longer and 
retained his seat in the House of Commons, he ceased to take 
part in public affairs. His interest in them did not, however, 
wane and his eldest son kept him posted by means of long 
diary letters written to Mrs. Chamberlain. These letters are 
here printed almost as they stand. They provide an absorbing 
commentary on the troubled years of Liberal Adm‘nistration 
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up to the outbreak of war. Curiously enough they cover 
exactly the same ground as the earlier part of the second 
volume of Lord Balfour’s Life, and it is instructive to read 
the two books together. The impression left by Sir Austen’s 
letters is a pleasant one. The Chamberlains were a united 
family bound together by affection, loyalty and standards of 
rectitude. Sir Austen shows himself as a high-minded 
gentleman and the reader is forced to the conclusion that the 
knowledge that he possessed this quality was abused by his 
friends. He has too often just occasion to say that he has 
been betrayed and that policies which he could not agree to 
have been decided without his knowledge. The stories of the 
“ Albert Hall pledge” and of the fight over the House of 
Lords crisis do not commend themselves as examples of 
Leadership. It is permissible to say that Sir Austen was 
more distinguished by loyalty than by fighting quality—it is 
impossible to conceive of his father being so treated. What- 
ever our own views may be on the questions raised, we shall 
find this an interesting and human book which enlists our 
sympathy. 


A SITWELLIAN BANQUET 


THE DANCE OF THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. (Faber & Faber. 15s.) CotLectEp Porms oF 
SACHEVERELL (Duckworth. 15s.) In Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s new prose work we are confronted with 
richly variegated material no less valuable because it is 
difficult to take hold of. In spite of its disagreeable dust- 
jacket and string of somewhat macabre subjects it can hardly 
be called morbid, for the author writes with something of the 
scientist’s detachment, but it is not exactly lively reading. 
One hazards (beyond a hazard one dare not go) that Mr. 
Sitwell has set out to treat of certain aspects of life or living 
individuals in which there is more of a living death than the 
dying life that is the common lot of man, but one must admit 
frankly that the relevance of the matter to its literary frame- 
work is somewhat obscure. But taking it piece by piece and 
page by page it is a book of extraordinary interest, though 
depressing. The life-in-death of Rossetti’s wife, prolonged and 
finally extinguished by laudanum, the life-in-death of certain 
nineteenth-century houses of correction (with terribly re- 
vealing pages oi the “‘ Separate System ’’—see the illustration 
facing page 374—and the “ hood-beak”’ system, for which 
Mr. Sitwell finds the only adequate word—Dantesque), a 
survey of London in its gradual emergence from Gin Lane, 
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these are some of the subjects with which Mr. Sitwell deals. 
It might be said that he has done in one medium what 
Hogarth and Cruikshank did in another. 

It is refreshing to turn to the poems, though some will feel 
that Dance of the Quick and the Dead is the more satisfying 
of the two volumes. Much of this verse has been printed 
before and has already received its full meed of criticism. 
Nothing that any member of this talented family produces is 
without its own value, and these poems are no exception, 
but one does not expect them to have a general appeal. What 
one does expect, and finds, is sincerity, exquisite sensitiveness 
and fine descriptive power, but the question whether these 
undoubted qualities are put to the best possible use can only 
be decided by personal taste. The short lyrics in the section 
entitled Hortus Conclusus will probably give the most general 
pleasure. There is a peculiar felicity about almost all Mr. 
Sitwell’s titles; some of them are almost poems in them- 
selves; and the conception and arrangement of the whole 
volume has a formal distinction which lesser lights may envy 
but not imitate. 

Of the introductory essay by Miss Edith Sitwell we can 
only say in brief what we said somewhat more fully a short 
time ago about her introductory essay to her own collected 
verse: that the analysis would appear in most cases to 
come after the event ; that it is not desirable to bring work- 
room questions such as vowel-technique and the “ external 
and internal ‘S’ pattern” into inacademic spheres; and 
that it would be far better to let the poems speak for them- 
selves. It is almost impossible to quote from so solid a book 
as this, but one shuts the covers on ‘‘ The Two Almond 
Trees ” with a sigh of regret. It is surely one of the loveliest 
in the collection. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
An HisToricaL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800. 
Fourteen Studies, edited by H. C. Darby. (Cambridge 
University Press, 25s.) ‘‘ Despite the increasing use of the 
term ‘historical geography ’ and despite the increasing im- 
portance of the subject in University studies,” Dr. Darby 
points out, “‘ no substantial Historical Geography of England 
has yet appeared.” The subject has received much attention 
in America and France, but has been strangely neglected in 
England. The present book is an excellent introduction, 
though it is difficult to imagine what definition of historical 
geography some of the contributors have adopted. Mr. E. G. 
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Bowen’s contribution is on Prehistoric South Britain, and 
Mr. E. W. Gilbert gives a very interesting survey of the 
Human Geography of Roman Britain. With our experience 
of the present summer, it may be some consolation to reflect 
that Roman Britain was apparently wetter than the climate 
of to-day, and, when we suffer from the effect of restrictions 
on international trade, to remember that the complications 
of quotas and subsidies were known hundreds of years ago. 
Even sanctions were given a trial in past centuries, and it is 
perhaps appropriate that on one memorable occasion they 
proved abortive owing to the opposition of the Italian trading 
cities. Dr. S. W. Wooldridge deals with the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlement, and Dr. Eilert Ekwell, of Lund University, the 
only non-British contributor, has an illuminating essay on the 
Scandinavian Settlement. The editor, Dr. Darby, writes on 
the Economic Geography of England, 1000-1250, but, possibly 
owing to the need for compression, he is at times difficult to 
follow ; his second essay—the Draining of the Fens, 1600- 
1800—is, however, more successful. Dr. R.A. Pelham surveys 
Fourteenth-Century England, and, with Mr. D. T. Williams, 
examines England’s foreign trade in the Middle Ages, a subject 
on which much remains to be written. Camden’s and Leland’s 
England are studied by Dr. E. G. R. Taylor. He reports a 
speech by a doughty Englishman, Edward Péake, who pro- 
tested in the House of Commons that iron was exported to 
be made into guns for use against Englishmen and pleaded 
that England should refuse to allow foreigners to benefit from 
her minerals. “It appeareth to be a particular blessing of 
God given onlie to England, for the defence thereof,” he 
argued, “‘ for albeit most Countreys have their Iron, yet none 
of them all have Iron of that toughnes and validitie to make 
such Iron Ordnance of.” Mr. J. N. L. Baker is represented 
by England in the Seventeenth Century—‘“‘a country of 
great beauty and fertility and very populous,” says an Italian 
traveller of the time—and Mr. W. G. East follows with a 
paper on the succeeding hundred years. Mr. O. H. Spate has 
been set a hard task in describing the Growth of London from 
1660 to 1800 in some twenty pages. He has triumphed over 
all obstacles, and his paper is one of the best in the series. 
The book is illustrated by over eighty excellent maps or dia- 
grams, most of them specially drawn or redrawn. 


The Annual Luncheon of The National Review will be held 
on March 4. The speakers will be announced later. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


A HISTORY OF THE V.W.H. COUNTRY. Describing the formation 
over 100 years ago and division 50 years ago. By Earl Bathurst, C.M.G. 
(Constable. 24s.) HUNTING ENGLAND. A Survey of the Sport and 
of its Chief Grounds. By Sir William Beach Thomas. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.), 
Lord Bathurst needs no introduction to fox-hunting readers. He is known 
to them all as the greatest living authority on hound breeding. On its 
technical side his account of the V.W.H. country provides a valuable 
history of hound pedigrees and the descent of famous blood, while the 
story of the Hunt’s fortunes is attractively told. The V.W.H. has had its 
share of trouble and the author does not blink the facts. It comes as news 
to some of us that in the early days of the nineteenth century, Masters of 
Foxhounds were not necessarily local squires, but travelled from pack to 
pack, much as they do nowadays, save that they usually brought their 
hounds with them. Nevertheless, those were brave days, when motors 
and wire were not there to hamper sport and the country was wild and open. 
Nor was distance an obstacle. The Duke of Beaufort took his hounds by 
invitation to the Heythrop and drove thirty miles to the meet in a four. 
in-hand, changing horses every ten miles. The field, gathered from four 
Hunts, numbered a thousand. 

Hunting England takes us over the Shires and the Provinces in a com- 
prehensive survey. The book is beautifully illustrated in colour; the 
letterpress has all Sir William Beach Thomas’s accustomed charm. Both 
books will take their readers back to memories of carefree days and good 
gallops after stout foxes, in the sport that brings out all that is best in a man. 


POSTMAN’S HORN. An Anthology of the Letters of latter Seventeenth 
Century England. By Arthur Bryant. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.). The seven- 
teenth century is not a time which Englishmen look back on with unmixed 
satisfaction, but in one respect, at least, it shines beyond compare as the 
golden age of the English spoken and written word. The letters in this 
delightful collection come from all and sundry: squires, lawyers, priests, 
doctors, parents, children, husbands, wives, lovers, old housekeepers. They 
deal with every aspect of human everyday life, from the breeching of a boy, 
the carting of coal, the recipe for a cake, to the joys of marriage and the 
pains of death. They are all purely domestic, there is not one which deals 
with affairs of State or is couched in formal or pompous style, yet were we 
so fortunate as to receive anyone of them to-day we should frame and 
glaze it as a model of simple dignified style. There is a graceless witty quip 
from Rochester to his neglected wife—Lady Rochester must have laid it 
aside with the conviction that no shaft could pierce that frivolous indiffer- 
ence—and a beautiful letter from Jeremy Taylor to John Evelyn on the 
death of both their sons. Mr. Bryant shows his unrivalled knowledge of 
the period in the skilled selection he has made from a mass of material. 
We envy him those “ calm lamplit evenings which first taught him that the 
past was real,’ but he has succeeded in masterly fashion in handing this 
impression on to others. 

EUROPE AND EUROPEANS. By Count Carlo Sforza. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) As chief of the Italian secretariat at the Algeciras Conference, 
Councillor of the Italian Embassy at Constantinople, and Italian Minister 
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to the Serbian Government at Belgrade and Corfu during the War, Count 
Sforza had exceptional opportunities of observing European diplomacy at 
work behind the scenes throughout that momentous epoch. Nor did his 
experience in that sphere end with the Armistice, for he was Foreign Minister 
at the time of the Rapallo settlement of the Yugoslav-Italian dispute. 
As a Liberal, he was out of sympathy with Fascism, and therefore resigned 
the post of Ambassador in Paris when Signor Mussolini made his historic 
march to Rome in the autumn of 1922, though JI Duce did his best to induce 
him to remain. He opposed Fascism in the Senate as long as he could, 
and has since lived more or less in exile—a watchful observer of affairs. 
He gives us here his interpretation of the position in Europe as he sees it. 
As to war responsibility, ‘no history book, no international court, will 
ever be able to tell.’””’ The War he sees as “ really the war of the Austrian 
succession. He refuses to acknowledge diplomatic ability in Biilow, and 
in his view Germany’s “ masterpiece of diplomatic clumsiness ” was the 
accomplishment of “‘ sacred union ” in one of her chief adversaries, for Italy 
was fighting to eliminate the danger of Anglo-Austrian pressure and national 
unification, while Germany was fighting for the life of her ally, fearing 
encirclement if Austria were to disappear. England was fighting to avoid a 
Continental hegemony. He embarks upon the familiar foreign criticism of 
our policy : that the English, ‘‘ when a British interest leads them to take a 
stand in international situations . . . are, in perfectly good faith, convinced 
that their judgments are exclusively moral and disinterested.” He thinks, 
too, that we pursue a League policy because we hope that “ League action 
may make it unnecessary to go to excessive military expenditure for the 
protection of British interests.” There is an uncomfortable ring of vraisemb- 
lance about these remarks, however hotly we may protest against their 
truth. We wish that we could share Count Sforza’s belief that “No one 
in Europe, save a few crazy brains, believes in war any more.” 


PARODY PARTY. Edited by Mr. Leonard Russell. Illustrated by 
Mr. Nicholas Bentley. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) This book owes its con- 
ception to a week-end and each parody centres, more or less, round a week- 
end. It conveys the impression that one gorgeous company of people 
compiled and wrote, individually, and collectively the whole work in the 
space of one Friday to Monday. It must have been a wonderful party ! 
In the very divergence of its “ parodists ’ and “ parodised ”’ it achieves 
unity because it sustains in achievement spontaneity in ideas. It represents 
what charades should be—and never are. The palm of praise goes to the 
Editor, Mr. Leonard Russell, a rare specimen of his kind, in that he has been 
content to edit. The Charles Morgan Prelude, composed and conducted 
by Miss Rebecca West, is a perfect Rheingold overture to this symphonic 
symposium. So also is the Mozartian “ Rondo” finale with which Mr. 
Puvey celebrates Mr. Somerset Maugham, who, assuredly, represents 
Mr. Morgan’s opposite literary number. Comparison would be odious 
between the twelve intervening movements of the composition and to list 
them would be dull. If the prelude and finale do not appeal, then shun 
the whole concert, but if they arouse pleasant anticipations you have a 
pleasant treat in store for you. 


DIE? I THOUGHT ID LAUGH! A Book of Mr. Nicholas Bentley’s 
pictures. (Methuen, 5s.). Of the seventy cartoons here depicted there are 
very few which fail to score a straight hit and the remainder are not wide 
ofthe mark. We like the book so much that we cannot refrain from noticing 
one very bad “ miss.” It represents two Yeoman Warders of the Tower of 
London with the physiognomy of Jews. One says to the other : “‘ Dis beef 
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what dey give us here, I wonder is dat Kosher?” To a Christian such a 
joke is unfunny and pointless, to a Jew it may have point and so be even less 
funny. We hope that Mr. Bentley will never need to strain the ripe courtesy 
of the Yeomen Warders by entering their mess, but even should he escape 
the retaliation which younger officers would certainly deal out, his jest is in 
atrocious taste. For the rest the book, full of classic jokes in the macabre, 
of understanding of the comic side of ceremonial and the inanity of the 
commonplace, is excellent fun. We chuckle and smile throughout. 


RUPERT OF THE RHINE: The Pirate Prince. By George Edinger. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) “ The most Illustrious and High Borne Prince Rupert, 
Prince Elector, Second Son to Frederick King of Bohemia, General of the 
Horse of His Majesties Army, Knight of the Noble Order of the Garter,” 
as the caption of the British Museum print describes him, is a picturesque 
chivalrous figure of the Civil Wars, though, as Lord Tweedsmuir says in his 
preface to Mr. Edinger’s romantic biography, “ when he rides out of Oxford 
after his surrender, to most Englishmen he rides out of history.” There is 
nevertheless a mass of interesting material about his later exploits to be 
found in manuscripts in the British Museum, the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers, foreign dispatches and private papers. Mr. Edinger has 
ransacked all these, and, in this book he fills in the gaps in our knowledge 
of a remarkable character. Rupert’s exploits did not end with his departure 
from England in July, 1646, in fact they were then only beginning. He 
became Admiral of the Restoration Navy during Charles II’s wars against 
the Dutch, and led a stirring life as a pirate on the Guinea coast and in the 
Indies. It is a fascinating story, but even so it does not by any means 
cxhaust Rupert’s many-sided character. When not fighting he was indulging 
in scientific experiments, improving war material, seeking to give gunpowder 
ten times its ordinary strength, inventing a gun that embodied the principle 
of our later revolver, and a new method of boring cannon. Mr. Edinger also 
credits Rupert with the invention of the art of mezzotint engraving, and 
challenges the claim for that discovery made on behalf of Ludwig von 
Siegen—a theory, says Mr. Edinger, accepted (he believes quite wrongly) 
by most standard works. The reader, with Mr. Edinger’s evidence here 
before him, must reach his own conclusions. But apart from this detail, 
Rupert has distinctions enough to warrant him the place that he has in 
history. The volume has some good illustrations from old prints and other 
sources. 


THE DANGEROUS SEA: A Critical Study of the Mediterranean. 
By George Slocombe. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) Signor Mussolini assures us 
that Italy has no designs upon British influence in the Mediterranean, and 
Mr. Eden replies that, while our interests there are vital, we have no intention 
of interfering with legitimate Italian movements in those waters. As 4 
contrast to these polite exchanges, Mr. Slocombe’s book offers a realistic 
commentary on the situation. He sees in recent events a challenge—for the 
first time since Napoleonic days—by a great European State of British 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. He discusses the problem in relation to 
the shores of Europe, of Africa and of Asia, and winds up with an outline 
of the perils that exist to-day. Students of naval strategy will probably 
find nothing new in Mr. Slocombe’s survey, but for the layman the situation 
is made abundantly and disturbingly clear. “ A nation seated almost astride 
the sea-way to the East throws out unmistakable hints of its power to stop 
all sea-borne traffic between Gibraltar and Suez.”’ Although Signor Mussolini 
has disclaimed any such intention, Great Britain is not thereby absolved 
from the necessity of remaining strong enough to deter any Power from 
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challenging us in those waters. Aircraft will play its devastating part in 
the next war, but the issue of the conflict—between the Mediterranean 
Powers at least—will lie with the nation whose warships hold the waters 
which divide Europe, Africa and Asia. For Great Britain the moral is 
obvious. 

BIG HORSE’S FLIGHT. The Trail of War in Central Asia. By Dr. 
Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 21s.) The Province of Sinkiang lies at the Western 
edge of China and marches with Kashmir, Russian Turkestan and Mongolia. 
A Mandarin of the old school ruled it successfully until his murder in 1928, 
but under his successor, Chin Shu-jen, things went from bad to worse till, 
in 1931, the province was ripe for rebellion. The rebels were commanded 
by a young Chinese Mohammedan general named Ma Ching-yen, or “ Big 
Horse.” On Chin’s disappearance from the scene the stable element found 
an able governor in General Sheng. Dr. Sven Hedin’s scientific expedition 
arrived in the country to find the conflict in full swing. They met Ma’s 
army first and flung themselves on his generosity. Ma seems to have 
been a remarkable combination of ruthless energy, ambition and great 
personal charm. As time went on, it became evident that he was losing 
ground, and Sven Hedin’s party, at immense risk to themselves, transferred 
their allegiance and persons to the Camp of General Sheng. There they found 
that the stable element in Sinkiang and the backbone of Sheng’s army con- 
sisted of White Russians and Cossacks. Indeed, so completely was Ma 
regarded as the common danger that ‘“‘ Red ” Russians from over the border 
fought side by side with their “‘ White ” compatriots. The story of Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s courageous performance makes excellent reading: all the more 
when we remember that he was well over sixty at the time. The illustrations 
are interesting, and we look forward to the two volumes which are promised 
to complete the tale of adventure. rat tthe 

THE KING AND THE IMPERIAL CROWN: The Power and 
Duties of His Majesty. By A. Berriedale Keith. (Longmans. 21s.) A lucid 
and not too technical study of the personal part taken by the King in the 
government of the country and Empire. It describes the Crown’s share 
in the business, notes the spheres from which personal intervention is 
excluded, and enumerates those matters in which the King is necessarily 
or at his discretion involved. The author covers a good deal of historical 
ground, and is impartial on the whole. He is nevertheless guilty at times 
of grotesquely misleading statements, as, for instance, when he speaks of 
“the fatal ineptitude of Lord Milner’s conduct of African affairs,” or suggests 
that “he had done more than Kruger to render inevitable Dutch dominion 
in the Union.” Nor can we follow him in regarding Sir J. Fisher’s counsel 
as ““ mischievous, unstable and ill-balanced.”’ We also differ from Dr. Keith’s 
verdict upon Queen Victoria (“many as were her virtues’) that “ it is 
impossible to regard her as conforming rigidly to the rules of constitutional 
monarchy,” his charge being that she failed to recognize the necessity for the 
Sovereign to co-operate with ministers so long as they remain in office. 
King Edward VII and King George V had many difficult situations to meet, 
but strict constitutional propriety was observed. King Edward, however, 
was happy in escaping “ the growing difficulties of ultra-democracy, and, 
above all, the coming into office of a Labour ministry headed by a man who 
had been hostile to the British War effort.”’ It was the lot of George V 
to face problems of that kind, but he had a keen understanding of the 
people, and was thus able to pass with credit through all the changes of his 
teign of twenty-five years. There was indeed much to test his statesman- 
ship. Dr. Keith ends his study with the wise conclusion that “ the most 
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important and vital link of Empire is the person of the King and the Crown.” 
Truly such a point of unity is in these days “a vital necessity.” 


MUSIC OBSERVED. By A. H. Fox Strangways. (Methuen. 6s.) 
This small book contains more common sense about music than is contained 
in some volumes ten times the size. Mr. Fox Strangways writes with 
knowledge and enthusiasm, but never with gush. Much of his matter is 
not new, but Mr. Stewart Wilson has made a judicious selection, and the 
result is a book that all musically-minded folk will appreciate and wish to 
keep. Ancient music, folk-song, opera, conductors, composers and criticism 
generally are dealt with in turn, all in interesting fashion. The author’s 
analyses of compositions (especially those of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
Pastoral Symphony and of the music of Edward Elgar) are concise and 
masterly. He is annoyed (as we all are) by young women who tear open 
chocolate-boxes while a work is in progress, and his essay on the National 
Anthem will be valued by all who resent pacifist attempts to water down 
its wholesome sentiment. Why should we hesitate to express in song our 
hope that God will “ scatter the enemies of a constitutional monarchy and 
make them fall” ? ‘ If an Englishman does not own to that aspiration, all 
he can do, logically, is to go and live outside the Empire. If he does own 
to it, he cannot find a better place in which to sing the song which expresses 
it than a church.” Very welcome common sense, and the same wholesome 
note runs through all these extracts. They vary in length from three or 
four pages to a couple of lines, of which the following is perhaps the best 
example—it relates to a performance of Carmen: “ Two of the cast sang 
‘ opera in English.’ The rest sang it in Jabberwocky.” 


NEW WRITING. II. Edited by John Lehmann. (The Bodley Head. 
6s.) The second number of New Writing, which is to appear twice a year, 
is a better collection of stories than the first—though these were also well 
written—but the odds are still heavily on the lurid, the sensational, the 
macabre and the coarse. While fully recognizing that all the writers here 
represented are able, and in some degree convincing, may we once more 
remind Mr. Lehmann that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump—and 
there are moments when New Writing seems more than a whole lump! 
With this reservation the stories thus collected the world over have an 
interest of their own, and it is good for English people to know something 
of the work of writers like Nikolai Tikhonov, Ignazio Silone and André 
Cbhamson. 


TEN AFRICANS. Edited by Margery Perham. (Faber, 15s.). Eng- 
lishmen, on the whole, have been successful in their dealings with native 
races. Scattered over the continent of Africa there are scores of lonely 
Britons, governors of provinces, District Commissioners of all ranks, officers 
in native regiments. The majority of these know their “ blacks ” back and 
front, understand their little ways, are loved and trusted by them. It 
therefore seems unnecessary that Miss Margery Perham should rush round 
Africa on a mission to interpret the native mind to the British public. 
Her method was to place a “ recorder ” alongside a native chief with instruc- 
tions to extract his life history from him, translate it and adorn it, for 
publication with photographs. We are not told much about the qualifica- 
tions of the recorders for their difficult task. One was a missionary—so far 
so good—two were anthropologists, a word which smacks of the home 
university. For the rest, Miss Perham herself.has fears for their accuracy. 
It seems more important that the native himself should have been 
“accurate,” but to the lay—as opposed to the anthropological—mind, the 
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methods of a journalistic interviewer do not appear likely to induce a native 
to give a true and dispassionate account of himself, though you will always 
get a story of sorts. Women can get to know African negroes, Miss Kingsley 
did, but she set about it very differently. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE. By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, P.C., 
D.C.L. (Edward Arnold, 10s. 6d.). To the student and to folk of modest 
means who could not afford the original volumes, this unabridged edition 
comes as a veritable boon. The letterpress is excellently printed, and 
in spite of its 1,320 pages the book is compact and easily handled. To 
quote from our review in January last, when Volume III was published : 
“Tt is superfluous to praise a work that has immediately entered the 
permanent historical literature of our country, and which has already been 
received with acclamation.” 


JAMAICA: The Blessed Island. By the Right Hon. Lord Olivier 
(Faber, £1 1s.). “‘ Where every prospect pleases and only man is vile ” 
is an apt description of the author’s enthusiasm for the natural beauties of 
Jamaica and his devastating criticism of the human element that was 
largely associated with it in the early stages of its colonisation. Lord 
Olivier’s connection with the West Indies covers over fifty of the hundred 
years which have elapsed since slavery was abolished in Jamaica ; he is, 
therefore, specially competent to deal with the development of the island, 
its inhabitants, and the public men who have contributed to its well-being. 
He gives an account interesting, detailed and critical. 


THE RED CENTRE. Man and Beast in the Heart of Australia. By 
H. H. Finlayson (Angus & Robertson, 7s. 6d.). The title of this book has 
been inspired by the contrast which the south-west portion of Central 
Australia presents to other parts of the country, by reason of its sand soil 
and its rocks, mostly of a “ fiery cinnabar.”” We commend this informative 
book, by an Australian, convinced that the reader, in the words of Professor 
F. Wood Jones in the Preface, ‘“‘ may be well assured that he is reading 
reality—the reality of a man who knows these things with an unassuming 
familiarity.” 


LAUGHING CABALLERO. By Nels Leroy Jorgensen (Melrose, 
7s. 6d.). A vigorous story of the conflict between England and Spain in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, which will thrill those who like their reading 
to be a mixture of love, intrigue and violence—the last predominating. 


THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 1724-1800. A Bibliographical History. 
By Charles James Longman, edited by John E. Chandler (Longman, 30s.). 
Mr. Chandler, by reason of his long and intimate connection with the firm, 
is to be congratulated on what must have been, if an onerous, certainly 
a congenial task. Part III, giving the history of the firm, will be read with 
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special interest by booklovers ane for many years, have esteemed the 
House of Longman. 


GLADSTONE OF HAWARDEN. By Ivor Thomas (Murray, 7s. 6d.). 
This biography, with its intimate and interesting glimpses into the family 
life of the Gladstones and the revelation of the touching filial loyalty of a 
son whose own career was successful, is a reminder of the high standard 
in public and private life set by our leading public men of the past century. 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE. A trilogy. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan (Longmans. Cheap edition; three volumes, 10s. 6d. each). 
It is eloquent testimony to their value that in all 27,000 copies have been 
sold of the original guinea edition, and in addition a reprint from the “ Blen- 
heim ” volume has been issued under the title of “The England of Queen 
Anne.” The volumes are: I, Blenheim ; II, Ramillies and the Union with 
Scotland ; III, The Peace and the Protestant Succession. 


SCOTT OF THE SHAN HILLS. Orders and Impressions. Edited by 
G. E. Milton (Lady Scott) (Murray, 15s.). This biography of Sir George 
Scott, who, as special war correspondent in the first place of the Standard, 
went straight from Oxford to Perak, is edited by his wife, who has wisely 
pieced together extracts from his diary and allowed them to reveal the 
real man. It is an interesting record of work well done in the Far East, 
enhanced by good photographs. 


KING FUAD OF EGYPT. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah (Herbert Jenkins, 
15s.). The history of Egypt from 1868, when Fuad was born, is reviewed 
and weighed with fair-minded impartiality. The problems that great 
British Statesmen such as Lord Milner, Lord Cromer, Lord Lloyd and Sir 
Miles Lampson have had to face, are clearly stated. King Fuad is shown 
to be a man of courage, ambitious for his own prestige and his country’s 
well-doing. 


GAME FISH RECORDS. By Jock Scott (Witherby, 12s. 6d.). Fishing 
enthusiasts will be glad to possess this book. It contains trout, salmon and 
big game sea fish records from the most famous waters, not only of Great 
Britain and Ireland but of most European countries, and as far afield as 
Canada and Tasmania. The records are enlivened by fishing yarns and 
expert advice. 


MOUNT PROSPECT. By Elizabeth Connor (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). A 
realistic story of an Irish middle-class provincial family. Powerful, but 
sordid and depressing. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, by G. H. Williams; and MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, by G. A. Campbell (Duckworth, 2s. each), are interesting 
additions to the “ Great Lives ” series. It is a good plan to have published 
them simultaneously, as one is the complement of the other. 


FAREWELL TO ROUSSEAU. By Claud Sutton (Christophers’, 
7s. 6d.). The sub-title to this book is A Critique of Liberal Democracy. 
A strange choice, inasmuch as the author has all the outlook and mentality 
of a confirmed Liberal. 


THE UNCOUNTED HOUR. A Murder Story. By Warner Allen 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.). HENRY PRINCE IN ACTION. By Cecil Freeman 
Gregg (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). The Uncounted Hour, though a good story, is 
really two books rolled into one. The first part gives us a straightforward 
murder problem to solve ; the second is a psychological study of murder in 
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the abstract. Henry Prince’s actions are not confined to bimself. Every 
character in the book runs hair-raising risks, but the reasons for it all are 


not very apparent. 


THE KING’S LADIES. By Dorothy Ponsonby Senior (Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.). The King’s Ladies, as indeed we might guess, are the mistresses 
of Charles II. Though at times somewhat naive, the author’s style is never 
dull, and the characters live in a way not always to be found in more pre- 
tentious volumes. The writer makes the personality of the King extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and she is capable of shrewd comment, as, for instance, 
when she points out that his vices have always received more prominence 
than his virtues, ‘ because Charles did all his playing in public and his 
work in the privacy of his closet.” The world never tires of the love-affairs 
of kings, and this volume, with its really glorious gallery of portraits, is 
bound to appeal to many out of the reach of the academic historian. 


THE GAUNTLET AGAINST THE GOSPEL. By Dr. Angelo S. Rap- 
poport (Skeffington, 15s.). This interesting book gives the long story of the 
Christian fight against paganism. A fight which is still going on. 


GODS OF TO-MORROW: A JOURNEY THROUGH ASIA AND 
AUSTRALIA. By William Teeling (Lovat Dickson, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Teeling 
is an expert on tramping in many countries. Devoted to the interests of 
the under-dog he has written and wandered in order to show their lives. 


NEARING THE ABYSS: The Lesson of Ethiopia. By Lord Davies 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.). Convinced of “the catastrophic consequences of 
another European conflagration,” Lord Davies herein sets forth the lines 
on which he conceives international problems can be solved and the peace 
of the world secured. 


GERMAN JOURNEY. By Christopher Sidgwick (Hutchinson, 18s.). 
A journey well worth taking with a guide who relates incidents and describes 
scenes vividly and does not attempt to draw one-sided conclusions or to 
joist his personal impressions on his readers, but criticises impartially and 
leaves them to draw their own conclusions. 


THE SPECTRE OF COMMUNISM. By Henry Gibbs (Selwyn & Blount, 
5s.). The author, one time a member of the South London Executive 
Committee of the Independent Labour Party, reveals what lies behind the 
record of Communist activities. His case, fortified by quotations from 
Communistic and Bolshevic sources, provides useful material for speakers 
to confute and confound their opponents. 


PALESTINE ON THE EVE. By Ladislas Farago (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). 
An honest attempt to describe, without bias, life in Palestine to-day by a 
journalist who visited the country in June for the specific purpose of getting 
information first-hand. He lets the facts speak for themselves ; incidentally, 
the facts are presented brightly and readably. 


THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II. By Arthur Bryant (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.). Although “ based on every book and manuscript I have read,” 
the author does not hamper his story by references, but relegates them 
to an appendix. An interesting comparison with present-day customs and 
amenities. 


DAILY MAIL YEAR BOOK, 1937. Edited by David Williamson 
(Associated Newspapers, 1s.). A wonderful compendium of information on 
every conceivable subject. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, the 1937 edition of the Annual Publica- 
tion of the Tourist Development Association of Egypt, illustrates ancient 
and modern Egypt and the amenities that await visitors in this ideal winter 
resort. The brochure is full of good things, and can be had gratis from the 
Egypt Travel Bureau, 29, Regent Street, London, 8.W.1. 


WONDERFUL WEST CUMBERLAND. The Glories of its Mountains, 
Lakes and Seas (The District Commissioner for the Special Areas, White- 
haven, Cumberland, 2s. 6d.) The admirers and friends of this delectable 
area will welcome this handsome brochure of views to revive old memories, 
and even strangers to its beauties will endorse Mr. Hugh Walpole’s hope 
that “their beauty and variety ”’ will attract ‘“‘ many happy people,” and 
that the “tired, worried and harassed ”’ will let Cumberland “ straighten 
out their troubles.” 


‘There is no better New Year gift to give friends overseas than 
a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


His Grace 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY 


writes : 


“‘The Royal Cancer Hospital deserves all the 
se which can be given to it in its ceaseless 
endeavours to combat this scourge by patient 
research into its causes and by skilled and sym- 
pathetic treatment of those who suffer from it.” 
There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery 
of the cause or cure of cancer will come—but it won't 
come as a flash of inspiration in a moment. It will come 
as the result of long-continued, laborious and exacting 
work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 


The Royal Cancer Hospital. Please send a Christmas Gift 
to the Earl of Granard. 
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